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THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEXAS DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


JAMES K. GREER 


I 
WorkK OF THE COMMITTEE 


The winter of 1835-36 saw public opinion in Texas crystallize 
toward the belief that the time had arrived for Texas to sever its 
relation with the Mexican government. Hope that the Mexican 
Liberals would assist the Texans in a future safe-guarding of 
their rights had dwindled; a declaration on November 7, 1835, in 
favor of the Mexican constitution of 1824 had repelled Americans 
and failed to secure support from Mexico. Even Stephen F. Aus- 
tin, the colonist most loyal to the Mexican government in Texas, 
who had said in November, 1835, that Texas had “Jegal and equi- 
table and just grounds to declare independence,” but continued 
to insist on strict adherence to the Mexican Federal Union dur- 
ing the same period, finally said that he was now in favor of an 
immediate declaration of independence Having arrived at this 
conclusion, Austin now threw all his influence,* and it was of 


*Austin to Provisional Government of Texas, Velasco, December 22, 1835, 
in Austin Papers MSS., University of Texas. Volume I of the Austin 
Papers, 1789-1827, was published by the American Historical Association 
in 1924 as Volume II of its Report for 1919. Volume II, containing the 
papers of 1828—September, 1834, is now in press as Volume II of the 
same Association’s Report for 1922. The concluding volume of the Aus- 
tin Papers is being published by the University of Texas Press and is 
now in type. All the volumes are edited by Eugene C. Barker. 

*Austin to General Sam Houston, New Orleans, January 7, 1836, in 
Austin Papers, University of Texas, 

‘Austin to: Henry Austin, January 7, 1836; to Henry Smith, January 
10, to Thomas F, McKinney, January 16, to Gail Borden, Jr., January 
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great weight with the people as a whole, to securing unity of the 
people in favor of a declaration of separation from the Mexican 
government. Austin, along with a majority of intelligent observ- 
ers, saw that Texan independence was inevitable, and proceeded 
to prepare the people for the coming struggle. Without review- 
ing the movement for independence and the manner in which a 
large proportion of the Texans had arrived at the point of look- 
ing forward to it, the adoption of the declaration of independence 
and the lives of the committeemen who reported that instrument 
are herein considered. The provisional government authorized 
the holding of this, the fourth convention of the colonists, whose 
delegates were invested with plenary powers. The convention was 
to assemble on March 1st.* 

On February 1, an election of delegates to the convention was 
held in the various municipalities. Sixty-two delegates were 
elected to the convention and fifty-nine were present to take part 
in the proceedings. Three delegates, James Kerr, J. J. Linn, and 
Juan Antonio Padilla arrived too late to participate in the conven- 
tion. According to Colonel W. F. Gray,’ an eye-witness at the 
convention, when the delegates assembled on the cold morning 
of March 1, forty-one members were present who had been duly 


18, to Thomas F. McKinney, January 21, etc., in Austin Papers MSS., 
University of Texas. 

‘The Daily National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., March 22, 1836, 
carried the following item from Charleston, South Carolina, dated 
March 14: 

“Elections were going on . . for members to the new convention 
which was to assemble on the Ist, March. On the 4th, March, the Texan 
Declaration of Independence was to be made at San Felipe and the Pro- 
visional Government under the new order of things instituted.” 

For a more specific forecast of independence and defence of Texas by 
the colonists, see, for instance, The Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, March 
22, 1836. 

5Colonel Gray, one of thousands who were hard hit by the depression 
of 1833, came to Texas to investigate the land situation. He was em- 
ployed to act as agent by two friends of Washington, D. C., who were 
interested in land possibilities in Texas and Louisiana. In a diary, he 
carefully and apparently scrupulously narrates his observations. He 
made two trips to Texas; one in 1835-36, and the second in 1837. For 
what he observed, his Diary must be acknowledged a good source. 

It is interesting to notice that Gray was confirmed by the Senate of 
the Republic to be a Notary Public of Houston, January, 1839. In 1840 
he was confirmed as District Attorney of the First Judicial District. See 
E. W. Winkler, Secret Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, 
1836-1845 (Austin, 1911), 129, 188. 
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elected as delegates and others were soon to arrive.* The conven- 
tion was called to order by George C. Childress of Milam.* James 
W. Collinsworth of Victoria, and W. A. Farris were then made 
chairman and secretary, pro-tem, respectively. The working or- 
ganization was then completed, with Richard Ellis having been 
elected chairman, H. S. Kimble, secretary, and other regular offi- 
cers were installed. The chairman appointed Childress and 8. H. 
Everett to act as tellers.® 

Early in this session Childress introduced the following resolu- 
tion: “Resolved that the President appoint a committee to con- 
sist of five delegates to draft a Declaration of Independence.” 
Martin Parmer, of the municipality of Tenaha, offered an amend- 
ment to this resolution which provided for the appointment of a 
delegate from each municipality to serve on the proposed com- 
mittee. The amendment was defeated and the resolution passed. 
President Ellis appointed George C. Childress of Milam, James 
Gaines of Sabine, Edwin Conrad of Refugio, Collin McKinney of 
Red River, and Bailey Hardeman of Matagorda to report a decla- 
ration of independence. Of the five men, Conrad, Hardeman, 
Gaines, McKinney, and Childress, two, Hardeman and Childress, 
were lawyers and skilled at legal phraseology. Two, Gaines and 
McKinney, were advanced in years, McKinney being seventy, and 
tutored by mankind’s best teacher, life. These last two men had 
lived in several states, and their experience, conservatism, and 
practical judgment were not unvalued in a matter of this nature, 
Conrad seems to have been a bit impetuous,® but because of early 
opportunities, was in all probability a well informed man. 

Evidence of the early interest of Childress, Conrad, and Gaines 
in a desire for an adequate government, may be easily produced. 
Before emigrating to Texas, and while connected with The Ban- 
ner and Advertiser of Nashville, Tennessee, Childress undoubtedly 
used his position and opportunity to further the interests of his 
friends in the province of Texas. Such action would have been 
only natural because of the numerous settlers in Texas from Ten- 


°W. F. Gray, From Virginia to Texas, Diary . . . 1835-1836 (Hous- 
ton, 1909), 121. 

Tbhid. 

“Journal of the Convention,” in H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, 
1822-1897 (Austin, 1898), I, 825. 

°S. H. Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free (Houston, 1924), 120. 
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nessee, the early activities of the Nashville Company, and Sterling 
Robertson’s work as an empresario from that state. 

On November 17, 1835, the press of Nashville published a call 
for a public meeting of the citizens of Nashville and Davidson 
County, to be held at the courthouse, “for the purpose of adopting 
suitable measures for the assistance of their fellow-citizens, in the 
province of Texas.” At this meeting Childress was unanimously 
called to the chair, and William K. Hill was then appointed sec- 
retary. As chairman, Childress explained the object of the meet- 
ing and “eloquently portrayed the condition of our friends and 
countrymen, who are there battling for all that freemen hold 
most dear, against the grasping ambitions of Mexico’s despot and 
his hireling slaves.” 

Following the chairman’s address, resolutions were submitted 
and unanimously adopted, pledging sympathy and support. 
Brief addresses were then delivered, after which liberal contribu- 
tions were made by several individuals, and volunteers were 
pledged. The meeting was described as the most spirited ever 
held in Nashville. 

This public meeting was followed by other meetings. One in- 
dividual was said to have donated five thousand dollars to the 
cause, and to have appointed “Geo. C. Childress, Esq., his agent 
to tender it to the acting public authorities in Texas.”** Chil- 
dress had been designated also by resolution in the meeting of 
November 17, as correspondent from Texas with the committee 
of five men in Nashville.** 

One writer has stated that Conrad was zealous for independence 
from the Mexican government and looked to the organized gov- 


*The Telegraph and Texas Register, San Felipe de Austin, February 20, 
1836. 

“Words of the Nashville press as reported in the New Orleans Courier 
by The Telegraph and Texas Register, February 20, 1836. 

“The Telegraph and Texas Register, February 20, 1836. 

*Quoted from The Nashville Republican by The Telegraph and Texas 
Register, January 23, 1836. 

*Sterling C. Robertson returned to Nashville from his colony in Sep- 
tember, 1835, and in discussing the situation in Texas stated that “it 
must, before long, come under the government of the United States and 
be independent, as the present state of affairs cannot last long.” See 
The Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, October 20, 1825. He was advertis- 
ing for colonists in the local papers. It is likely that his nephew, Chil- 
dress, returned with him. They served in the Convention, a few weeks 
later, as delegates from Milam. 
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ernment of the state for action in behalf of independence.'® Con- 
rad is quoted as having written to Ira Ingram, Secretary of the 
Goliad convention, which met December 20, 1835, as follows: 


I am not in accord with the spirit of procrastination which 
holds in its grasp many of our people. But I have faith in their 
sincerity, but little in their judgment. I am looking to the or- 
ganized government for a more determined stand for independ- 
ence. If this is long delayed, our cherished hopes will be blasted 
and we will become the vassals of the most repugnant government 
history has known.'® 


Such advocacy is not surprising, however, when it is recalled 
that many of the leading men, for some months, had been openly 
using their best efforts to further the feeling that the time for a 
separation of Texas from Mexico had arrived. 

Gaines’s position on independence is shown by Colonel W. F. 
Gray, who, en route to Texas, arrived at Gaines’s Ferry, and re- 
corded the experience thus: 


Thursday, January 28, 1836. . . . After a pleasant ride 
(bating muddy roads), arrived at dusk on the banks of the Sabine, 
at Gaines’ Ferry. . . . The ferry and tavern are owned and 
kept by Capt. Jas. Gaines, who emigrated nearly thirty years ago 
from Culpeper, Va. He has seen much of Texas and appears to 
be well versed in its history; is much of a politician, and a can- 
didate for the new Convention, the election for which takes place 
next Monday. Gaines says he fixed himself at this place in 
believing that Texas belonged to the United States, Mr. Adams 
having proved that it did, and he still hopes that it will. He 
goes for the independence of Texas, and then, to unite with Uncle 
Sam, if he will. 


If McKinney and Hardeman had not previously voiced their 
position on the question of independence, their action in the con- 
vention, upon the introduction of that instrument, indicates that 
the committee was unanimous in its report. At least, as we shall 
see, if President Ellis attempted to have the former factions of 
this topic of the day—‘pro and con”—represented on the com- 
mittee,’* the “con” did not manifest itself. 


*Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free, 120. 

“Ibid. It is to be regrettd that the date and source of this letter are 
not given by this author. 

"Tbid., 121. 
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It is unfortunate that facts concerning the sitting of the com- 
mittee and the drafting of the declaration have not been ascer- 
tained. However, authorities that have referred to the author- 
ship of the declaration have ascribed that honor to the credit of 
the chairman, George C. Childress. It may be said with some 
certainty that Childress was the one of the committee best fitted 
for the phrasing of the document. McKinney’s schooling had 
been limited to six months when a mere boy—an experience com- 
mon to many outstanding men of that day and since.’* Gaines, 
too, as clearly indicated by his letters, had been educated only in 
the “school of experience.” There is no available evidence that 
Conrad was qualified for such a task, although he possessed more 
than average training as evidenced later by his assignment to duty 
as an army enlistment officer, and his resolution in the con- 
vention. 

Bailey Hardeman possessed legal training, but he had been out 
of touch with affairs of state while with the military and may be 
considered as not having been endowed with the initiative*® re- 
quired to prosecute such an effort. 

Childress, as has been stated, had been trained in law, and was 
experienced in writing as an attorney and newspaper editor. His 
addresses in Tennessee in behalf of Texas are a fair index to his 
ability with the pen. Certainly, his ability as an extemporaneous 
speaker was unusual, and his association before the bar at Nash- 
ville was with such men?! as enriched his experience in statesman- 
ship. His letters were good evidence of his command of form 
and of his ability to express his ideas.2* Writing was, he once 
modestly admitted in a letter to President Lamar, not a task for 
him. He said, “I write mechanically, with dispatch, and have 
been somewhat in the practice of composition.”** 

W. P. Zuber, a contemporary who visited the convention on 


Mrs. W. C. Bryant, Anna, Texas, a direct descendant of McKinney, 
to the author, January 18, 1926. 


*Gray, Diary, May 6, 1836. 


According to James Power, delegate to the Convention, quoted by 
Dixon in The Men Who Made Texas Free, 299-300. 

™Felix Grundy, A. V. Brown, N. S. Brown, John Catron, James K. Polk 
and others were lawyers at Nashville at this time. 

=See any of his letters quoted in this paper, for instance. 

*Childress to General M. B. Lamar, June 9, 1841. 
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March 10, refers to Childress as the author of the declaration.** 
E. M. Pease, who was asked to serve as assistant secretary of the 
convention, has been quoted as saying: “It is generally under- 
stood that Mr. Childress brought the draft of the Declaration of 
Independence with him to the convention and that it was sub- 
mitted to and received the approval of several leaders of the con- 
vention. There is little doubt, but that this is correct, because 
very soon after the committee met it was rumored that a declara- 
tion of independence had been agreed upon.”** Whether Mr. 
Pease voiced such a statement or not does not detract from the 
probability and likelihood of such being a fact. 

According to Mrs. Cone Johnson of Tyler, Texas, whose father, 
Colonel Elijah Sterling Clark Robertson, was a cousin of Chil- 
dress, family tradition says that “he wrote it, phrased it, and 
penned it.”*® Colonel Robertson came to Texas in 1831, and 
figured actively in the affairs of the Republic. Mrs. Johnson has 
stated that her father always said: “Geo. C. Childress, Chatr- 
man, wrote the Declaration with his own pen, without assistance ; 
and he, my father, always spoke with pride of his ability and 
briliancy, though only a young man.”**? True, such data may be 
open to classification and criticism as “tradition” by the trained 
student, but one must admit that it is rather well borne out by 
the contemporary evidence that is to be had. 

The editorial columns of The Telegraph and Texas Register of 
March 12, 1836, refer to Childress as “the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee who drafted the instrument.” 

That Childress’ ability as a statesman and his acquaintance with 
the declaration of independence were recognized is shown by his 
appointment as Texas Diplomatic Agent to Washington by Presi- 
dent Burnet. Among the first duties following the presentation of 
his credentials at Washington was to submit a copy of the decla- 
ration of independence to the United States authorities. 

The “Proceedings of the Convention at Washington,” as pre- 


*W. P. Zuber, “The Declaration of Texas Independence,” in The Galves- 
ton News, June 24, 1900. 

*Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free, 27. An attempt by corre- 
spondence to secure information clarifying this quotation, from the author 
of this work, was of no avail. 

*Mrs. Johnson to the author, March 9, 1926. 
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served by the secretary, give no better account of the report of 
the committee on the declaration than that kept by Colonel Gray 
in his Diary: 

Wednesday, March 2, 1836. 

The Convention met pursuant to adjournment. Mr. Childress, 
from the Committee, reported a Declaration of Independence, 
which he read in his place. It was received by the house, com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole, reported without amendment, 
and unanimously adopted, in less than one hour from its first and 
only reading. It underwent no discipline, and no attempt was 
made to amend it. The only speech made upon it was a some- 
what declamatory address in Committee of the Whole by General 
Houston. 

Assistant clerks were appointed, and, there being no printing 
press at Washington, various copies of the Declaration were or- 
dered to be made and sent by express to various points and to the 
United States for publication; 1,000 copies ordered to be printed 
at ————— for circulation. ‘ 

A copy of the Declaration having been made in a fair hand, 
an attempt was made to read it, preparatory to signing it, but it 
was found so full of errors that it was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee that reported it for correction and engrossment. 


The entries of Gray’s Diary compare uniformly with the Journal 
of the Convention on the proceedings of that body, and seem to 
be the one source ascertainable on the activities of the house when 
the Declaration was reported. A perusal of Colonel Gray’s re- 
port convinces one that he was a keen and interested observer 
throughout the assembly and that he was absolutely unbiased in 
his entries until the latter part of the convention. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that he certainly wanted to see a smoothly 
functioning government organized in order that he might learn 
the possibility of securing some land in accordance with his mis- 
sion. His only really impatient entry was not recorded until a 
month after the convention adjourned.** At this time the tone 
was no doubt influenced by keen and natural disappointment over 
the disposition of the land question. Nevertheless, the Diary 
continues uniformly accurate as far as can be ascertained by 
comparisons. 

On motion of Goodrich of the municipality of Washington, a 
copy of the declaration was to be sent to Bexar, Goliad, Nacog- 


*Gray, Diary, April 15, 1836. 
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doches, Brazoria, San Felipe, and Natchitoches, and “the printer 
at San Felipe requested to print in handbill form, for distribu- 
tion, one thousand copies and that a committee of three be 
appointed to carry the above resolution into effect.”*® Messrs. 
Goodrich, Parmer, and Byron were appointed as the committee. 

On March 3, additional delegates, late in arriving, took their 
seats, and contested elections of others were decided. The en- 
grossed declaration was read and then signed by all the members 
present.*° According to Colonel Gray, Roberts, and Taylor, of 
the municipality of Nacogdoches, “at first expressed some diffi- 
culty about signing, but finally yielded and added their names.”** 
It is to be regretted that no information is available concerning 
the hesitancy of these men. Copies of the declaration were then 
“dispatched by express in various directions.”** All delegates 
present signed, and those that entered later were allowed to sign 
as they came in. 

As the proceedings of the convention continued, the individuals 


Proceedings of the Convention, March 2, 1836, File No. 492, Archives, 
State Library, Austin. 

“According to W. P. Zuber, in an article in the Galveston News of 
June 24, 1900, the original declaration was carried by Kimble, the secre- 
tary, to his home in Kentucky. Kimble was not a delegate to the con- 
vention. Thus, says Zuber, the original Declaration was lost to the 
Texans and never recovered. 

Seth Shepherd is quoted under a Beaumont, Texas, date-line, in the 
Galveston News of April 5, 1905, with a different story. He states that 
the original Declaration was discovered in the United States Archives, 
and that it was returned to Texas through Senator Culberson, by co-oper- 
ative kindness of the Secretary of State of the United States. This orig- 
inal was labeled:—‘“left at the Archives by Wharton, May 28, 1836,” and 
was marked “Original.” 

If the second account is true, then the natural question arises, who 
gave the original to Wharton? How did he secure it? Certainly, men- 
tion of such, if done, by the Texas government, is lacking in the corre- 
spondence records. The Commission of which he was a member heard 
from their Government only once. Did Childress give it to him? Hardly 
so, because Carson does not so describe this instrument as a part of 
Childress’ credentials. Evidently the engrossed “original” is meant. The 
matter has not been clarified. Both accounts are probably right, as far 
as they go. The Department of State, Austin, does have the recovered 
“original” that Shepherd speaks of. This Declaration is what might be 
termed the engrossed and signed copy. Zuber’s “original” was probably 
in Childress’ handwriting. 

This opinion is influenced by Gammel, as cited, 837, 883, 903. 

"Gray, Diary, 124. 

*For the reception of the Declaration of Independence in the United 
States, see articles in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVI, 270- 
277, and XVII, 262, by James E. Winston. 
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of the committee on the declaration participated to an appre- 
ciable extent. Conrad was identified with various measures 
dealt with in the convention, although he was more concerned 
with the matter of lands than with the political theorizing that 
occurred. He introduced three very important and lengthy res- 
olutions dealing with two outstanding subjects: the question of 
land grants and land bounties, and the organization of the mili- 
tary affairs. His first resolution, introduced on March 3, 1836, 
provided for the closing of the land offices granting land, while 
soldiers in the field with claims equal to those receiving land 
were unable to secure grants.** To supplement this resolution, 
on March 8, he moved that three land commissioners be appointed 
to investigate land conditions in the state, in general; that the 
land records be secured and safely retained by the commis- 
sioners.** 

On the 10th, Conrad’s motion to have the convention resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole, and to consider the report 
concerning the organization of “the physical force of the coun- 
try” carried, and favorable action upon the report was promptly 
taken.*° And on the same day, having secured the passage of 
a motion dispensing with the “day on the table rule,” he ob- 
tained an act which furnished the medical department of the 
army with information as to the manner of securing surgeons 
and a surgeon general.*® 

Probably Conrad’s resolution concerning bounty lands for the 
army volunteers was his most flattering effort.*7 That the reso- 
lution was well put and slated for passage, is indicated by the 
Diary of Colonel Gray: 

Monday, March 14, 1836. 


. Conrad today introduced a series of resolutions, giving 
large land bounties to the volunteers . . . It will doubtless 
succeed in some shape, for the military interest has great ascend- 
ancy in this body. It is necessary to conciliate the military, and 
scarcely anything that they can ask will be refused. They know 


Gammel, “Proceedings of the Convention,” as cited, 840-859. 
*Tbid., 859. 

*Tbid., 880-881. 

*Tbid., 871. 

*Tbid., 894-895. 
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the country will have to be defended by volunteers from the 
United States, and they therefore will bid high for them.** 


The resolution was read, amended, and adopted on March 17. 

Hardeman did not take a very active part in the convention, 
but his motions indicated a desire to see a constitution reported 
and acted upon as promptly as possible. On March 8, 1836, he 
moved that “all subjects not directly connected with the consti- 
tution of this republic lay on the table until that instrument be 
adopted by this convention.”*® The motion was laid on the 
table, but when he called for it on the 10th, the house sustained 
the call, and the motion which was amended to read . . . 
“unless taken up by two-thirds of the house, without debate,” 
was passed.*° 

He was appointed on two committees: to organize the militia, 
and to consider Colonel Morgan’s payment of tariff duties levied 
by the provisional government.** 

McKinney was among the silent members of the convention. 
A man of action—a practical man, he apparently made no 
speeches, but was active enough in the common cause before and 
after the convention. However, he served on one very important 
committee; the committee to frame the constitution. He with 
Hardeman, Gaines, and eighteen others*® composed the com- 
mittee. 

Gaines was not very active in the convention proceedings, and 
one does not find in the Journal much that reflects the political 
doctrine of this practical and astute politician. However, he 
served as chairman of one committee, and also made one motion. 
As chairman of the committee on the disposition of Mexican 
prisoners, he made a detailed report concerning their treat- 


“Can it be inferred that Colonel Gray was unable to prevent disap- 
pointment registering in his entries because of the closing of the land 
offices, and this supplementary legislation? If so, the feeling was only 
human, because he was a long distance from home, and his mission’s 
success, he probably thought, was no doubt bound up with his ability to 
be able to report that lands were available in Texas. 

*Gammel, “Proceedings of the Convention,” I, 840, as cited. 

“Tbid., 875. 

“Tbid., March 4, March 10. 

“Gray, Diary, 126. 
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ment.*® He served on a standing military committee,** and on 
a committee to correct errors and phraseology relating to the 
present provisions . . .”*° of the constitution. His motion, 
made on March 10, was to reconsider the resolution which had 
commissioned two men, Black and Burnett, to raise a company 
of volunteers and disperse Indians, supposed to be near the San 
Antonio road.*® 

Childress participated extensively in the proceedings of the 
convention, but his general view of government can be only in- 
ferred from his motions and brief debates, indicated in the Jour- 
nal. Although loquacious, he seems to have been a man of clear- 
cut ideas, bulwarked by legal training and practice. Early in 
the convention (March 3), when Collinsworth moved that all 
papers and documents that were transferred to the convention, 
“be referred to a committee of five delegates for examination and 
report,’** Childress was appointed one of the committee. On 
the following day he remarked on the advantages of avoiding dis- 
sensions and irritating questions which might arise in the course 
of the deliberations. 

One illustration of Childress’ practicality, evinced early in the 
convention, may be cited here. When the report reached the 
convention that the Alamo was in danger of being taken, one 
delegate moved that the convention hasten to the scene of action, 
and there in camp complete the organization of the government, 
Childress vigorously opposed this plan. Assisted by Rusk and 
Colinsworth, Childress so effectively argued against the motion 
to adjourn that it was easily decided in the negative.** 

Some of Childress’ more important motions were: The pre- 
vention of slave trade in the Republic, not to be construed as 
opposition to bringing of slaves into the state by immigrants ;*° 
that 1,000 copies of this report be printed; that “no person shall 
ever be imprisoned for debt, on any pretense whatever ;°° that the 


“Gammel, as cited, I, 875. 
*“Tbid., 849. 

*“Thid., 894. 

“Tbid., 878-879. 

“Thid., 840. 

‘“Toid., 847. 

“Tbid., March 9. 

‘°Tbid., March 15. 
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loan made by the agents of the Republic in New Orleans be ex- 
plained; and, finally, on March 17, to adjourn sine die.** 

Other motions of Childress’ were: that . . . “a single star 
of five points, either of gold or silver, be adopted as the peculiar 
emblem of this republic; that every officer and soldier of the 
army and members of this convention, and all friends of Texas, 
be requested to wear it on their hats or bosoms; that the letter 
from Mr. G. B. Franks, regarding the Indians around Milam, be 
referred to the committee on military affairs;°* and various mo- 
tions to act upon reports of committees. He served on several 
committees: the committee on credentials of delegates; to report 
on the papers of John M. Smith;°* to inspect the enrollment of 
the ordinance bills;°* as a member of the standing committee of 
finance ;°° to draft a provision for the constitution on the subject 
of lands,®* and to “draw copies of the act organizing the militia.””** 

Following Childress’ motion to adjourn sine die the delegates 
dispersed in all directions in great haste. ‘Their families are 
exposed and defenseless, and thousands are moving off to the 
east,” recorded Colonel Gray in his Diary, before he joined the 
people leaving Washington.** 

(Continued. ) 


March 13, 17. 

=Tbid., March 10th and 12th for these last two motions. 

STbid., March 10. 

“7Tbid., March 12. 

=Tbid., March 13. On March 7, a letter to Childress from H. K. W. Hill 
of Nashville, Tenn., was read. It enclosed a bill of exchange on N. & J. 
Dick & Co., New Orleans, for five thousand dollars for the use and bene~ 
fit of Texas. 

March 14. 

March 15. 

“Gray, Diary, 134. 
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A RECONNOISSANCE IN TEXAS IN 1846 
A. W. Moore(?)? 
Day Book 


Crossed the Mississippi at Rodney on the 9th of May 1846. 
Traveled 12 miles on the levy. Land and crops fine. Some 
quite foul—turned to the right along a lane at the one Mile 
post—traveled say 2 miles N W—turned to the left leaving a 
farm on the right. Crossed little Choctaw Byiou on a bridge— 


~ 


traveled up Big Choctaw Byiou say 5 miles. Crossed at Bulins 
ferry thence N W to Martins plantation then west to Mrs Days 
ferry on Tensaw total distance 38 miles. Land fine mostly of a 
black stiff soil subject to innundation from 1 to 12 ft out from 
the sloughs timber ash percons Walnut hack berry Mulberry 


*The history of this diary is given in the following letter: 
Port Lavaca, Texas, 
July 6, 1917. 


Doctor E. C. Barker, 
Austin, Texas. 
Dear Doctor Barker: 

I am mailing under separate cover the MS. which I spoke to you about 
a few days ago. It is the diary kept by my grandfather when he came to 
Texas in 1846, as you will observe in the first line of the MS. If you 
wish to publish it in the QUARTERLY, as you suggested, you will have to 
do some editing, I think. Capitalization and punctuation are especially 
poor, though in the main the spelling is good. He was a very well edu- 
cated man, so I think this carelessness is due largely to the conditions 
under which the writing was done. He told me that he often jotted 
down these lines while sitting cross-legged on his horse, or by some dim 
camp-fire. You will observe, too, that the point of view is merely that 
of a plain Mississippi planter looking for a good location. 

My grandfather was the late T. C. Moore, of West Point, Fayette 
County, Texas. He came to Texas first in 1846, when he explored the 
country and decided upon a location. It was not until 1850 that he 
brought his family and slaves, settling in Bastrop County. In 1855, he 
moved to West Point, Fayette County, where he owned a large planta- 
tion. He lived at West Point until his death, in 1897. Before coming 
to Texas, he lived on a plantation of the Tombigbee River in Mississippi, 
near Aberdeen. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. Moore. 

P. S. You will observe that the last few pages of this book do not 
relate to the subject matter. Evidently some plantation data were jotted 
down at a later date—W. D. M. 

It seems evident from the entries of June 13 and June 19 that T. C. 
Moore was not the writer of this journal, as Mr. W. D. Moore supposed. 
The inference therefore is that it was probably written by A. W. Moore. 
—E. C. B. 
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Locust Elm ete. thence to Mason Byiou 4 miles through the 
same kind of country then to Harrison Burg by Sicilly Island 
22 miles. Land low wet and rich to the Island then low wet and 
poor all sickly unfit for the habitation of white men. Harrison 
is a small place the inhabitants look like they live by pilfering 
and other small tricks peculiar to Lousiana from Harrisonburg 
to Nacatosh 90 Miles the Country exceedingly poor—pine hills 
or low pine slashes all has the appearance of being quite sickly 
the inhabitance look like no other race of people I ever seen at 
little river 40 miles from Harrisonburg T C Moore shot at a 
very large Alegator the first I ever saw the night of the 12 at 
Harvies we started various smoke fires to drive away the mus- 
quitoes but in defyance of every defence we could make they 
came near making a clean sweep of both men and beast 5 or 6 
miles from Harrisonburg we came across 18 or 20 men search- 
ing the woods for rogues said to be encamped in the neighbour- 
hood, the larger portion of whom we verrily believe to be rogues 
themselves however they kindly cautioned us to keep an eye 
on our horses. 

From Harrisonburg to Nackitosh Corn scarse and dear and 
but little disposition manifested by the inhabitants with whom 
we were so unfortunate as to become acquainted, to accommodate 
strangers, upon the whole our unanimous opinion is such a coun- 
try and such a Population as we have attempted to describe 
cannot be found anywhere else this side of the infernal regions. 

From Harveys to Starkes 33 miles roads sandy, and fair, soil 
of the kind, the last grade the setlers poor and mean 

14th to Meadows 7 miles west of Nackitosh, when we crossed 
the Bougee a channel said to have been made since the country 
was settled. It is now the main Red river and in the summer 
draws off all the water from the old channel, in high water 
both channels are navigable the bottom at this point 10 miles 
wide, which is said to be rather more than an average. the 
Road bad. Land rich—very rich, a deep stiff mulatto soil some 
call them red lands all with more or less sand. timber Large 
plenty and pretty good, the bottom subject to overflow from one 
to twelve feet all owned by rich planters and worth from 50 to 
100 dollars per acre. Nackitosh a business place inhabited 
pretty much by sharpers from Nackitosh to the Sabine River 
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poor pine woods, water scarce the inhabitants in open rebelion 
against the Government. 

Crossed the Sabine on 16th about 12 O C Small river at 
Sabine town no boats running it and must always be bad navi- 
gation If indeed it can be navigated at all 6 miles from Sabine 
the red lands commence Some thin others rich timber hickory 
Post Oak Black Jack numerous and large crops badly cultivated 
Soil a deep stiff red or light brown colour I believe to be healthy 
the country looks as old settled as any in Mississippi On 17 
from our Camp to Hardymans 17 mile east of Nacodoches land 
mostly of a fair quality—some red some black and some loose and 
sandy timber hickory Post Oak Large Black Jack occasionaly 
some pine water good and tolerably plenty—Some small parcels 
of both the red and the black land timbered pretty much like the 
Monroe Co Mi Hammocs Nacogdoches an old Spanish town 
population 3 or 4 hundred. Inhabitants social and friendly but 
apparently intemperate the militia of the county out on the 17 
to raise 2 companies of volunteers for the Mexican war from 
Nacogdoches 15 miles to Douglas a small town the inhabitants 
kind and friendly for money the land between the two places 
much such as above Nacogdoches except there is more sand more 
clear running water and in places better rail timber and certainly 
healthy ete. 

From Douglas to Mrs McLanes 28 miles Land generally poor 
some sandy pararies Saw some corn growing on it—looked pretty 
well timber scarce mostly Black Oack—no rail or Board timber 
worthy of the name population scarce 

to day 18 [th] crossed Naches—ferried 3 hundred yards—paid 
4 bits a piece Killed the first deer to day—Judge Wilson the 
marksman they seem to be plenty but wild we entered Houston 
County today what we have seen not so good as Nacogdoches but 
nearer the river Trinity 19th to Crockett a little village popu- 
lation kind and friendly distance from last camp 20 miles Land 
level and sandy pararies timber Post oak hickory Black Jack 
occassionally pine all Scrubby and worthless for rails or build- 
ing from Crockett to Camp 6 miles Much such land as to 
Crockett Setlers pretty plenty, water scarce and bad 

20th from camp to the Trinity 20 miles low level country 
Some pararie no water but small Lakes Country sickly—popu- 
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lation scarce and bad looking took hors[e] ferriage to Bosemans 
ferry a distance of one mile Some portion of the distance nearly 
swimming the bottom rich and subject to overflow from 1 to 20 
feet the timber of the bottom elm hackberry ash and some oak 
paid ferriage 50c a head and 1 dollar for a pilot to the ferry 
from the river to the camp 14 miles to a small lake on the right 
hand side of the road in the pararie packed corn from the river 
for which we paid $100 [sic] killed a small deer at the camp— 
T. Miller the marksman the land from the river exceedingly poor 
Some pararie perhaps one half of it, timber Black Jack and post 
oak all scrubby and unfit for anything but fire wood the water 
scarce and exceedingly bad the soil sandy and in most places with 
many Small pebbles from the size of a partridge to a goose egg 

21 from camp to camp 24 miles east of the Navasota River 23 
miles all the country pretty much such country as seen on the 
20 except there is more pararie Saw large herds of fine cattle 
large and very fat Gaim said to be very abundant in the country 
water bad as usual 

22d From camp to Wheelock 10 miles Crossed Cedar Creek 
a fair never failing stream Some Cedar timber and the post oaks 
taller and some better for rails and the land a shade better in 
places—marks the only difference from the country passed 

on 21st saw a large flock of sheep of a peculiar breed one with 
3 horns and one with 4 the balance of the males with 2 and very 
large Seemed to have fine long wool The pararies more bushy 
to Camp + Miles West of Wheelock in the afternoon from camp 
to Robertson 15 miles on the edge of Brassos bottom less pararie 
the timber worthless crops mean and badly cultivated the peo- 
ple very indolent and wicked and depending mostly upon game 
and their herds all very friendly and free to give information 

23d lef[t] Robertsons for the river Brassis—Robertson for our 
guide traveled 6 miles through the bottom the land equal to 
any on earth—level and a stiff deep mulatto soil from 6 to 10 
feet deep timber small and bad Most ash elm hackberry and locust 
percons Oak ete. Saw but one tree to and from the river to 
Nashville that would make decent rails and that but one cut 10 
ft long no water but river water—that mean and slightly brack- 
ish of a dirty redish color Very little if any of the bottom but 
what overflows though not so bad as Red River bottom Sickly I 
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have no doubt—every appearance goes to prove it the appear- 
ance of the settlers and their own statements go to show that 
scarcely an individual escapes an attack of fever every summer 

the river itself I believe will be navigated as far up as Nash- 
ville as soon as there is sufficient inducements to Boatsmen—I 
Saw Robertson swim it to day going to the post office and swim- 
ming back again reading the letter as he swam we were com- 
pelled to swim our horses by the side of a canoe we were in- 
formed there was not a ferry boat on the whole course of the river 
from Washington up notwithstanding it is 125 yds wide on an 
average Crossed the river at Nashville and encamped } mile 
west of the town. Swam our horses and paid $2.25 for the 
privalege the west bank of the river extremely boggy and very 
difficult to get out the Brassos is the Red River of Texas—lit- 
tle or no large timber on its banks, with sloping and falling in 
Banks every time the water rises high and when it first falls the 
new banks thus formed are very wet and boggy and bottomless 
except for a short distance when there is a kind of soft sand rock. 

Nashville I think is destined to be the chief trading point on 
the up[p]er Brassos as it is situated in the midst of a rich body 
of land and at the head of safe steam boat navigation about 1 
miles below the mouth of little river on [a] Commanding bluff 
of a high pararie the inhabitants social and tolerably intelligent 
population some 40 or 50 families the range in the Brasos bot- 
tom equal to any in the world good grass and white rye and 
oats in abundance the rye in bloom and said to be fine winter 
range—the young rye puting from the roots of the old 

24th from Nashville to Wilson 30 miles traveled through more 
timbered land than since we crossed the Trinity but mostly of a 
bad quality Saw but few trees that would make 10 ft rails the 
land out of the bottoms of the river generally poor and level or 
beautifully undulating presenting as beautiful a view as ever the 
eye of man rested upon the water pretty good—much the best 
we had had since we crossed Trinity—the quality of it free stone 
tinctured with limestone and we understand some with Sulphur 
8 miles from Nashville we passed the Sugar loaf hills a succes- 
sion of high nobs resembling in shape the basement half of a 
Sugar loaf Some thirty in view and various sizes—the smallest 
we saw would have measured some 2 acres area of base and per- 
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haps one acre on its Summits with ocasionly large partially de- 
tached rocks and seemed to be waiting for their start for the 
region below for some Pale wind to give the impetus The soil 
about those Knobs sandy, and in the roads deep, [so] that it is 
difficult for horses to travel it is here the iron water has its 
origin and I now predict the day is not distant when these knobs 
will be a place of great resort for the worn out constitutions and 
invalids of southern Texas. That eye that can look upon these 
monuments of heavens unlimited power and that heart so cold 
and calous as not to appreciate a landscape so beautiful and sub- 
lime as the one just described I say in the language of Shakespear 
“is fit for treason Strategems and spoils.” 

In the evening Terry killed a deer—we having no use for it 
left it in the woods where it was killed where we have traveled 
for the last few days particularly about the Brasos bottom we 
have seen to us a new kind of grape called by some the Cut throat 
grape from the fact that the outer rind has a tendency to pro- 
duce soar mouths and throats, by others the Comancha grape for 
the etymology of which we refer you to the Comanchas them- 
selves they are large—equal in size to the English grape of the 
States none are yet ripe—-consequently we know nothing of their 
flavor, but we are informed it is good The Prairas on little river 
is better than those below, the bottom rich but overflows to a 
tremendous depth from 1 to 15 ft in the cultivated land the 
water in this neighborhood good Wilson had a good spring of 
clear running water affording quite an abundance the stock fine 
and fat as it is possible for cattle to be on grass 

26th Lay at Wilsons in the evening took guns and went 5 or 
6 miles up the river Saw much game deer and turkeys Shot 
several times but got nothing found a bee tree but did not cut 
it Terry the finder 

27th Traveled up the pararie to Briants on L river 14 miles 
land poor and rocky for 10 miles then rich and muskeet and post 
oak timber mean and almost none worthless for anything but 
fire wood In the evning went with Bryant up the river 5 miles 
Land rich Timber a little better Some fine springs of water 
Ist Bottom land 2nd Weed Pararie 3d hog-wallow pararie 4th 
Elm and Muskeet and Smooth Pararie Land—all very rich and 
most of it with pebbles on the surface but very little under the sur- 
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face Size from a partridge to the size of a childs head Staid 
alnight at Bryants left on the 28th for the falls of the brassos 
35 miles the whole distance one uninterrupted body of good land 
all pararie no timber at all except on Elm and Paun (?) Creeks 
and the timber very scarce on them and almost worthless both 
streams go dry Said to be good springs scattered through the 
pararie lands worth 4 bits pr acre by buying a league with no 
more timber than will support one settlement—titles bad all the 
valueable lands from 2 to 4 deep in Claims. at elm Creek found 
a gang of about 40 Buffalo was chased by us Some 2 miles 
Killed none Chase far by T C Moore say 5 miles—run on them 
but was fearful to discharge his gun for fear of the Indians 
Terry lost his hat in the chase and rode the balance of the day 
bear headed through the pararie Saw one other bunch of ten 
head let them pass unchased we were traveling where we ap- 
prehended danger from Indians 

29 Crossed the Brasos and went to David and Robert Bartons 
8 miles through fine lands but subject to overflow timber plenty 
but indifferent the Bartons has a fine Cedar break near them 
for rails and building purposes and scrub timber for fire wood 
they are living on disputed lands and expect to move 20 to 25 
miles higher up the Brasos | view the weed pararies on the 
Brasos as the finest I have ever Seen 

30th Laying by on our oars in the evning went in the bot- 
tom to the weed pararies where they Cultivate their Crops the 
finest seen in Texas the weed pararies seem to be made by the 
overflow of the river their being a continual chain with but little 
interuption as far up and down the river as we examined or have 
relyable information all subject to deep overflows there is one 
remarkable fact the brag crops have most all been destroyed by 
the overflow before the cotton was weighed or the corn measure 
which we think has done much to increase the weight of the one 
and the bulk of the other this neighborhood has the reputation 
of being the sickliest in Texas judging from the appearance of 
the settlers we have but little doubt of it at least that portion we 
have seen the range here is fine—the Cattle fat large and 
health[y] attaining to tremendous size at from 4 to 5 years old 
we have just assisted in butchering and weighing one—a yearling 
calf 1 year and 5 months old weighing 478 lbs Flies and mus- 
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ketoes almost insufferable—the flies [in] particular making it 
dangerous to travel a horse through the pararie in the heat of 
the day 

31st 26 miles to Sttons [sic] 4 miles above the mouth of Tewak- 
any passing and stopping at a trading house on the way 2 miles 
east of the Tewakany mostly high undulating pararies with less 
gravel Some beautiful groves of P Oak timber all Scrubby and 
poor for farming use the pararies with scattering muskeet trees 
fine for fire wood Said to be fine springs we saw none the 
soil good (2d rate) some sandy Some stiff the west bottom 
of Tewakany Creek from } to 1 mile wide very rich and mostly 
above overflow the timber the best we have seen on rich land 
Bur Oak Walnut Percon Elm Hack Berry Cherry ash Box elder 
bushy and Briars range indifferent at the edge of the timber 
we struck a thicket of bushes and briars say } mile wide these 
the most beautiful Pararie of sandy soil God has ever made 
about 3 miles wide with small groves of timber narrowing down 
gradually to from ? to 1 mile wide backed by good average Texas 
Post oak timber together with the bottom timber of the brasos mak- 
ing 1 sufficiency the Brasos bottom has a good deal of Cedar enough 
we think to nearly or quite fence it Straight beautiful and of 
fine size the soil in Tewakany stiff deep and inclined to red 
gradually more sandy as you approach the pararie the pararie 
very sandy and loose—a reddish brown colour the sand very 
fine seems quite lively from 14 to 43 ft soil then a deep red 
clay mixed with a coarse sand where we tried it and all the in- 
formation we could get went to coroborate we saw some corn 
growing on it but none cultivated well It looked surprisingly 
well under the circumstances Above Tewakany Creek the indians 
have possession of it—several settlements we saw Caddoes Chero- 
kees Kacheyes Tron eyes Wacoes Tawacanees Delawares Shawneys 
—mostly from the U S A Most all talk English but rogueish 
looking fellows the country here is surveyed and held by claim- 
ants upon claimants and none knows where the titles is but God 
or they to whom he has told it this country has many fine 
springs and some of the most beautiful situations for building on 
the whole face of the earth If we have seen any healthy country 
in Texas this must be healthy no local cause of sickness but the 
river Some wet places from the number of springs and partial 
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overflows of the river bottoms, the spring branches can easily be 
confined to a channel we went up the Brasos say 16 miles from 
the Tewakany to where the pararie stoped and where the Brasos 
makes a most beautiful blutf called the white bluff, to which point 
there is some probability of navigating the river with steamboats 
the river averaging 100 yds wide 

June 1st retraced our steps to Mr Bartons traveling 40 miles 
15 of it in the night to avoid the flies 

2d Laying on our oars eating the finest sort of Texas beef 
studying about our . . . [a word is undecipherable] by day 
and dreaming about them by night 

3d Left Bartons early for Springfield—the whole distance al- 
most entirely destitute of timber and what little there is worth- 
less except for fire wood 6 miles before we reached Springfield 
found an abundance of pretty fair Post Oak and an abundance of 
Ceder for rails and building The land to the Navasot Pararie 
and very fine Some black and stiff and others sandy Some very 
sandy Saw and drank out of one spring making out of a 
fissure in the rock of Big Creek—good but seemed to be scarce 
crossed several small creeks and branches with water for stock 
but believe the whole of them will soon go entirely dry we do 
not believe there is fire wood to supply the country through which 
we traveled if every thing between the Brasos and Navasot was 
cut for that purpose as to rails and building timber that is en- 
tirely out of the question. Consequently no settlements for 33 
miles near the Navasot in Some places the whole face of the 
Country entirely covered with large grey lime stone rock yet the 
Soil is sandy and some very sandy—some pararie but mostly tim- 
ber at Springfield they have a brag spring of pure lime stone 
water we drank and pronounced it good upon the whole the 
Navasot country I think is a fair country of high healthy land 
with fair soil the country is just settled—few roads no mills and 


every thing extremely scarce 12 miles from the Brasos saw 40 
buffalo tried to creep to them but they found us out and run 
found another bunch of about 125 8 miles west of the Navasot 
Crept to them a long ways through the grass A W Moore fired 
both barrels of the gun loaded with ball Killed a fine fat cow 
Terry and T C Moore charge and fired pistols—not seeming dis- 
posed to run we reloaded, wadding with A W MS shirt tail— 
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Crept up and shot down a fine fat bull yearling by T C Moore 
Terry took the gun—Crep up fired wounding one but not killing 
Loaded for T Miller who crept up fired and killed a heifer 
yearling charged and fired again killing nothing, and still not 
willing to run T C M charged with his pistol in hand and again 
killed not. we took one tongue and some flesh and took up the 
line of March for the Trinity. Saw little game and that wild 
the up land range the best we have seen in Texas we have as 
yet seen no Cain or reed in the republic we saw much today of 
the far famed muskeet grass—said to be fine winter grasing it is 
now going to seed and we do not believe our horses like it as well 
as several other kinds to be found here in the pararies from the 
falls of the brasos to Springfield 40 miles 

4th from Springfield to the Tewakany Springs 14 miles through 
one entire pararie of sandy soil no timber one settlement in 
the pararie the Tewakany Springs limestone water, some of them 
affording a great deal of water they [flow] from various portions 
around what is called the Tewakany hills 

5th spent a portion of the day examining the lands on Tewakany 
the lands mostly sandy some stiff lands a little timber Timber 
scarce and mean Post Oak & black jack out of the bottom Ash wal- 
nut Cedar and pin Oak in the bottom in the evening came to Dr 
Andersons 12 miles our course being pretty much down the pin 
oak Creek a branch of the Richland the land entirely pararie 
Most of it sandy and thin Near the mouth of Pin Oak the land 
of a stiffer nature and much better. Some springs on the bluff 
of pin Oak 

6th went down Richland Creek—Dr Anderson our pilot— 
some 10 or 12 miles through a pararie country—land poor and 
sandy we think the few settlers we saw called it rich no tim- 
ber out of the bottom no springs had today a very amusing 
wolf chase one Squated in the grass Miller fired on it with 
his pistol Missed gave chase to Elm Thicket Surrounded it. 
Fired on it with pistols gave chase Terry on foot—he gave out 
and A W Moore Continued the chase untill he caught it and 
split its head open with his Bowie knife when it made him smell 
rather badly untill he washed in the evning Crossed Richland 
at a buffalo crossing entered the open pararie late in the evning 
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got lost rambled about untill late at night found water and 
encamped all hungry wet and mad with ourselves 

ith Spent most of the day in coming to a knowledge of ourselves 
during the time Saw some fine pararie and percon land Soil 
sandy and rather broken Supposed to be on a small creek near 
the junction of Chambers and Richland Creeks the timber small 
groves of small percons intersperced with small pararies Saw 
no spring water but believe it could be found near the land de- 
scribed Saw the first mustangs or wild horses also a large gang 
of buffalo fired on them but killed-none Saw no timber this 
day except on the creek and that scarce and worthless the pararie 
mostly broken where it is level full of hog wallows with a scat- 
tering Muskeet growth in the evning found ourselves on Rich- 
land Creek at Mr Uries 8 or 10 miles from the camp left in the 
morning 

8th from Uries to Welches 15 miles up Richland—Urie our 
pilot passed through some post oak timber near Uries the bal- 
ance of the way through the pararies no timber except muskect 
on the upland in the bottoms Elm and cotton wood and but 
little of that Soil generally sandy Some stiff Muskeet land 
very rich but certainly disagreeable to cultivate and but little 
timber to support it except in one creek bottom where we saw 
some fine oak timber—mostly the bur oak no spring water that 
we saw but was told by our guide that there was some in the 
Country 

9th Crossed the Richland—Mr Treadwell our guide Saw some 
good sandy pararie Some good water and on some tracts of land 
saw plenty of sorry timber—mostly Post oak some Bur and Span- 
ish oak Saw one beautiful little creek with rock bottoms said to 
run all year Killed another buffalo A W M the marksman The 
land we have seen today is hard to understand—the Soil gray 
sand from 12 to 24 inches deep, sometimes a sand rock and some 
times a pale mulatto clay foundation every appearance indicates 
health range unsurpassed 

10th recrossed the Richland and made for Chambers Creek 20 
miles near Richland bottom Post oak timber, then low sandy 
Pararie, then stiff black muskeet hog wallow Pararie, then Ridge 
pararie Some of it beautiful—many blooms and of various hues 
and odors but worthless for want of timber and water at Cham- 
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bers Creek high Second bluff and numerous white rotton lime rock 
to be seen in every direction in riding over the land horses hoofs 
sound much like the rock was generally near the surface Rich- 
land and Chambers Creeks form a junction before they reach the 
Trinity river they both have bottoms about the same size and 
run about the same the bottom from 3} to 1 mile in width 
timber ash Elm hackberry locust Some mulberry Pin and bur 
Oak wild cherry etc. the lands here except some old locations in 
dispute between Mercer the Colonist Speculators and setlers 
11th from Chambers Creek to Wachyhachy 8 miles all pararie 
and stiff mostly hog wallow and almost no timber no water that 
we saw except puddle holes on Wachyhachy timber pretty fair 
Bur Oak for boards Ash Elm hackberry locust etc. for rails the 
Soil of a white rotton lime Cast and based upon a white rotton 
limestone foundation and from appearances a very drouthy land 
this is true of most of the land we saw on Chambers Creek there 
is a great deal of the rotton lime rock near and on the surface 
the grass and crops we saw both indicate it we saw corn twisted 
badly notwithstanding they had plenty of rain about two weeks 
ago on the east side of the creek we saw perhaps the prettiest league 
of land in Texas It straddled the Creek and with the exception 
of the run and the bottom almost perfectly level It is what is 
called the bushy pararie percon groves Elm groves and a small 
growth of plumb bushes the owner says the water will not lye 
on it which we think doubtfull A W M proposed to purchase ¢ 
settlement but he refused to sell on this Creek we met with some 
fine spring water but no chance for the want of legally ascertained 
owners we think it sickly. the range fine and stock healthy large 
and fat this as well as all the country we have Seen in Texas 
bad for hogs, mainly for the want of water and mast timber both of 
which is perhaps scarcer than in any other country under the sun 
12th off for Goddards bluff got lost the first motion rambled 
about untill evning in an open pararie when we luck{i]ly found 
a house where we had to go back to where we got lost 7 miles 
and try it again Terry was here taken sick we found ourselves 
on Red Oak Creek a stream surrounded with fair Pararie land 
of the various kinds peculiar to Texas with some timber in the 
bottom but not the one hundredth part necessary to supply the 
destitute portion in the evning got a pararie road and encamped 
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without water and almost without timber this evning saw a gang of 
antilopes they are about the size of deer, shorter and whiter tails, 
more white under the belly and run like a horse and very fleet they 
scampered before us within $ mile for several hours but not near 
enough to shoot or to describe them correctly Saw many Buffalo 
Saw many wolves the land we say today such as described before 
we view it as very drouthy Some black and stiff some loose and 
sandy water scarce and only tolerable. Timber almost none and 
it is as mean as timber ever gets to be health very questionable 
13th we then moved on our grass fed poneys for the bluff 6 or 
8 miles west of the bluff we found some fine pararie lands very 
rolling and steep—rich as possible for up land to be no timber 
except skirting the river which is P Oak and occasionally a cedar 
break so we were informed and we have no reason to doubt it 
as we saw several little fields fenced with Cedar rails These 
pararies have a thick heavy growth of weeds of various kinds with an 
occasional sprinkle of tall strong grass no water fit to drink and 
no stock water nearer than the river very sickly we have no 
doubt we heard much complaint of sickness in this neighbor- 
hood the setlers call it acclimating we call it right down sick- 
ness In the evening we found the long sought for Trinity river, 
where we were told we should find the timber that was to do 
much in supplying the western Pararies with timber and naviga- 
tion but what was our surprise when we came to fravel through 
a low dirty stinking bottom and not one solitary house log rail 
or board tree could we find the most of it small ash bushes such 
as we use in Monroe for hand sticks all subject to overflow from 
1 to 20 ft the land rich and stiff The river a little narrow deep 
stinking affair Scarcly worthy the name of river that will never 
be navigated with anything but a keel or flat boat on the east 
bank the river makes a beautiful bluff called originally Godards 
bluff he being the locator of the land at this point a town has 
been laid off on an extensive scale called buffalo in which is one 
roguery one dogery & blacksmith shop combined the keeper of 
the last named concern is also ferryman and is a beautiful speci- 
men of a Texas blackguard they also have a Tavern where it 
was our misfortune to have to stop for two days and nights in 
concequence of Terrys sickness the keeper of the concern is a 
big buffalo looking fellow who came from Tennessee to Arkansas 
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he keeps about him a crowd of the filthiest looking loafers we 
have ever seen any where in this whole country of loafers but as 
we Sodomised the great city of buffalo we will bring forward a 
Lott to save it yet awhile longer we allude to the tavern keepers 
wife a modest unassuming little woman that has to wait on the 
whole town To us and to Terry especially [she] was extremely 
kind giving him whilst sick every attention and every thing nec- 
essary to his comfort as far as her limited means permit for which 
we thank her and heartily hope the Lord will take her hus- 
band in hand and make him a decent man for her benefit but let 
us do justice for whilst these people have disgusting ways and 
seem to be perfect drones in the great hive of humanity they were 
nevertheless extremely kind to us and contrary to what we ex- 
pected they stole nothing from us we have as yet missed 

When Terry was taken sick we enquired for a doctor and was 
told a doctor Young Could be had in the neighborhood an Eng- 
lishman well read ete. a citizen of the town volunteered to go 
after him to a neighboring house some mile distant T C M 
was absent when he came the rest of us patient an all when T 
C M returned was staring at him in perfect amazement and uterly 
refused to recognise him as a human being supposing him to be 
some fortunate one who had escaped from the infernal regions 
and had not time to change his linen we stared at him to insult 
he liesurely walked off as independent as a wood sawyer T C M 
returned in the mean time followed and brought him back and 
persuaded us with considerable difficulty that he was mortal and 
inoffencive he then went to work on his patient and after all 
done pretty good doctor work, charging a moderate bill consider- 
ing the mans savage looks In this portion of the country we 
were much perplexed to obtain supplies of any kind for either 
love or money particularly bread in our extremeity T C M went 
to one house and asked for bread the reply was we have no meal 
or no flour neither he then asked for meat the reply was we 
have no bacon nor no buffalo meat neither he then asked them 
if they had anything that would do for food for our horses they 
told him they had no corn no fodder no oats neither Said he 
Sir how do you do then his reply was tolerable well thank you 
how do you do yourself 

At an other we asked the same questions and when I come to 
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corn they asked us if we had a waggon we told them no their 
answer was V. well if you dont want none for your waggons I 
spect we could spare you the matter of one or two tins full for 
your horses. We left him thinking beware young man the fool 
killer might come around before you expect him 

14th and 15th Lay at the city of Buffalo or Goddards Bluff we 
have just described, drinking whiskey listening at some new 
fangled Texas oaths in real Texas style occasionally lookin on at 
a verry interesting game of dollar pitching that lasted the entire 
two days that we staid between Loafers on one side and Loafers 
on the other—the Stake Liquor a game 

16th Terry some better started early rode 10 miles through 
country pretty well divided between timber and praira_ the tim- 
ber Post-oak with some hickory occasionally some black Jack 
Some of the soil stiff and some sandy none verry rich until we 
got out 10 miles then a shade better no water except well water 
at any house which is pretty good in the evening we traveled 3 
miles farther through a Praira no timber except some shrubbery 
on some ravines we had to pass the soil sandy and seemed from 
general appearances and from one crop we saw growing to be a 
verry thirsty land requiring more rain than it often gets to make 
good crops Indeed the crop though it seemed to have been well 
cultivated was quite sorry for the want of rain, the owner said, 
and there has surely been no drougth in Texas since we have been 
in it at this Place (Weirs) we found spring water as they call it 
we call It Puddle water and verry mean Puddle water at that. 
We heard of much sickness in the neighbourhood some of the 
cases we saw that had the appearance of the Typus of N. Missis- 
sippi. Terry quite sick to night refused to eat anything 
whatever which with him is an unusual occurance and argues 
badly for the future state of his health 

17th started early and rode 12 miles before we could find water 
and before we could find where we were or who we were we 
traveled through a narrow Praira with some fair sandy land but 
generally poor. on either side of us their seemed to be plenty of 
timber of an inferior quality say scrub Post oak Black Jack ete 
and in the Praira a scattering muskeet tree occasionally met the 
eye at this place we got lots of milk butter etc Terry seemed 
much better and from his motions seemed to be more himself 
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again. In the evening from Reevs to Brutons 8 miles along a 
dim path and strange to say without getting lost through a flat 
sandy Post oak country generally poor no water but the meanest 
sort of puddle water. at Brutons there is no water notwithstand- 
ing he says himself good well water could be had by digging a 
few feet Bruton cultivates sandy Praira crop—not good enough 
Pretty well cultivated Corn here seems to grow like the timber 
rather scrubby, as to the ear it bears we know nothing, as we 
have seen too few of the article to form a correct judgment. 
Brutons wife we found sick therefore we conclude the country 
is sickley If this circumstance is not conclusive, the general ap- 
pearance of the country and the scarcity of good water makes the 
thing in our estimation conclusive To night Terry had a good 
sweat rose early eat hearty and reported himself ready for shirt 
tail popping in the direction of home 

18th To Jordans Saline 18 miles through mostly a sandy Post 
oak country with occasionally what might be called a Brushey 
Praira overgrown with Black Jack bushes and grubs of various 
kinds innumerable the thack was new and made It disagreeable 
traveling our horses bludering continually No water No set- 
tlements. the country rather higher and perhaps more healthy 
doubtfull this!! 

Jordans Saline is a Praira containing about 5 or 6 hundred 
acres literally worn into small hillocks and hollows by the con- 
stant licking of Buffalo deer cattle etc. ete. Extensive prepera- 
tions are making by the owners of the soil to commence the man- 
ufacture of salt on an extensive scale, one well has been sunk 
and is now standing full of brine to the top and is said to be in- 
exhaustible even by the use of a pump worked by horse power. 
It is also said other wells can be had with the same abundance 
of Brine, thereby procuring brine for almost any amt. of ma- 
chinery or no. of hands how true this all is time and better 
Judges than ourselves must determine we were informed that 
an experiment had been made not long since and the result was 
8 lbs or one gallon of water would yield 1 lb of pure salt our 
horses drank the water verry mincingly and seemed to relish it 
only for the salt it contained In the evening traveled 8 miles 
and encamped in the woods near a mud hole which we used for 
water to one prong of the Sabine river which we crossed this 
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evening 6 miles from the Saline, the country such as we traveled 
over in the forenoon In the bottom saw some of the best timber 
we have seen any where since we left the Sabine going out near 
the bottom some small flats of fair sandy land with black oak, 
Elm, ash, dog wood Post oak, etc. In this bottom also we saw 
the first cane on our return trip, and that confined to the bottom 
and rather mean at that range good for cattle and the best we 
have seen for hogs this side of Brassos bottom. the bottom itself 
overflows in most places to considerable depth. no water fit for 
drinking purposes. the river here we believe will stop runing 
by the 15th Aug. no setlers. game scarse and wild. we are now 
traveling N. of East with a view to pass Dangerfield on our rout 
to Shrievport 

19th Traveled 13 miles through much such country as last de- 
scribed—generally more bushey than any we have passed in Texas 
no water range good. timber good enough health questionable 
marketts and civilization forever out of the question. In the 
evening to a camp in the woods about 15 miles from where we 
last stoped over a kind of gray sandy soil, some fair. mostly 
poor Timber range ete quite good no water where we stoped 
T C M quite sick streached our tent as quick as possible as quite 
a heavy cloud was comeing up from the S west, and by the time 
we had fairly moved in it commenced raining quite hard and our 
patient continuing to grow worse and no medicine but a few mean 
pills It continued to rain during the greater portion of the night 
and our patient all the time in a perfect rack of misery from 
head to foot and in continual apprehension of instant dissolution 
without any hope of relief every thing we could do to make him 
comfortable we did but still no relief Morning came the 20th 
and still no abatement of his simptoms Our first object was to 
find a house where we could find and give medicine this we 
were able to do after traveling some 8 or 9 miles and leaving the 
main road a few miles where we were so fortunate as to find 
kind people and a large roomy house a thing uncommon in Texas, 
and what was equally fortunate they had no children living with 
them as Texas children can make more noise with impunity than 
any other children on the face of gods earth. The country through 
which we passed this morning we think was fair sandy oak and 
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hickory land some running water and tolerable healthey. about 
one hundred miles from any navigable stream 

21st Tom still confined and quite sick 

22nd Left Capt. Fanins traveling a few miles through sandy 
Praira of fair soil and then struck the Post oak and hickory land 
in the mean time Tom had improved and could travel much bet- 
ter than when we started this evening stopped at Wm Keaths 
having traveled 20 Texas miles 

23d from Keaths to H. Jones’s 18 miles through much such 
country as passed on yesterday oak and hickory timber some 
good springs and a prospect for health crops of corn good for 
this kind of soil We passed to day the scene of an indian mas- 
sacre when 8 unfortunate members of the same family lay buried 
in one common grave all the family were killed and scalped but 
three the father and two daghters the father was absent drink- 
ing whiskey at a neighbouring grog shop the two daughters made 
their escape by hard runing and good hiding the name of the 
family was Ripley. 

24th from Jones to Dangerfield 18 miles through just the same 
kind of country as last described, except perhaps more broken 
and less productive the water verry fine and abundant at Dan- 
gerfield found some small bodies of the Red Land the crops on 
which looks exceedingly fine. this country some what more 
broken than any we have seen for some time. we believe it to be 
quite healthey. In this neighbourhood the Terrell Hughses and 
Nevells of Ala[bama] live 

25th from Dangerfield to Jefferson 30 miles for the first 10 
miles some red Land mostly gray the timber on both kinds verry 
fair. Water good and plenty the next 20 gray sand with a rot- 
ton mulatto clay foundation timber such as has been described 
except we occasionally [saw] some pretty extensive groves of 
Pine from Dangerfield the country may be called broken but 
not Mountainous or in other words beautifully undulating suffi- 
ciently rolling to drain itsself and is perhaps a fair country for 
farming purposes Jefferson being the shipping point, for produce, 
cotton ete. the prospect for health good until within a few miles 
of Jefferson then verry sickley Jefferson is a small town just 
springing into existance situated at the head of Caddo Lake made 
by the junction of the two Cypress and almost surrounded by 
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Lakes of various sizes and has the appearance of being as sickly 
a place as exists under the sun It is nevertheless destined to be 
a place of considerable business being the highest navigable point 
below the raft Population 2 or 3 hundred 

26th to camp 28 miles through a low filthey oak and Pine 
country for ten miles full of Lakes Ponds and muddy dead run- 
ing streams the soil in places pretty fair then a high rolling 
oak and hickory land of a better quality for the bal. of our days 
Journey some good water a plenty for stock our course now 
lays pretty much with the course of Caddo Lake and therefore 
cannot be said to be healthey although we saw no local cause of 
sickness after the first 10 miles but the appearance of the setlers 
and the emblems of mourning we saw bore indubitable evidences 
that the hand of death would never be stayed whilst one solitary 
subject remained to prey upon what few crops we saw here 
looked extremely well 

27th from Camp to the Texas line 10 miles 4 miles west of 
Greenwood in La. when we raise a shout of Joy feeling thankfull 
that we had once more although in bad plight reached the original 
old States, For in concequence of sickness weak and sore backed 
horses it has looked like for the last two weeks to be a matter 
quite out of our reach but it has been said perseverance overcomes 
all things and by a close and rigid application of the rule we have 
surmounted all our difficulties but sickness and are pulling down 
on the base the best we can to reach our homes which with the 
blessings of God we hope soon to accomplish 

The last ten miles we traveled in Texas we consider equal to 
the best we have seen in the republic. If there was any assur- 
ance of health but this we consider out of the question. the 
land oak and hickory and large black Jack with a stiff red clay 
foundation the same kind of country extends to Shriveport the 
soil from 4 to 15 inches deep no water and the timber rather 
indifferent for building purposes, but plenty such as it is the 
crops here decidedly the best we have seen in Texas from the 
line to Shriveport 20 miles. 

Thus we bid adieu to our friends in Texas as Friends we met 
them as friends we leave them It has never been our lot to travel 
among a more magnanimous high minded and honourable people 
the setlers are generally poor but their little all has been divided 
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with us upon all occasions. They have been free to give informa- 
tion and ready and willing upon all occasions to pilot us through 
the country and often without fee or reward often has the last 
gallon of meal been divided with us when they knew not where 
the next was to come from. this constitutes the soul of human 
nature whilst the Texans have been derided and slandered called 
cut throats robers and other beautiful names they will stand a 
comparison in any thing but rascality and narrowheartedness in 
general with their proud Traducers. they are brave and gener- 
out to a fault. a friend they never desert in his time of need an 
enemy they pursue until his blood pays the forfeit of his insult. 
Go! Stranger ask of a Texian bread he will not give you a stone 
or insult tell him you are destitute and in need and he jumps 
to your relief without taking time to ask why the unfortunate 
and needy are so far from home. If you have money he receives 
a reasonable fee with grace. If you have none he tells you go on 
your way rejoicing. 

The Texans are the most independant people under the whole 
canopy of heaven the wealthey of the old states not excepted their 
herds are abundant and fine they need but little grain except for 
bread as to feeding grain, it is almost unheard of in Texas the 
Lariett and hobble strop is their horse lot and the Prairas their 
corn crib Game generally is their smoke house The rifle and 
butcher knife is the pride and glory of their hearts 
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THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ISAAC L. BAKER? 


CONTRIBUTED BY C. F. ARRowoopD 


[The first leaf of this Journal is torn vertically from top to bottom, 
so that on the first and second pages no complete sentences remain. It 
is evident that Captain Baker and his company left Nashville, Tennessee, 
on July 15, 1814, and, following the route taken by General Jackson’s 
forces the autumn before, marched by way of Franklin, Tennessee, to 
Huntsville, Alabama. See J. S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, 
map following page 88.] 


Journal 


12 oclock marched with my [company | 

from Coleman’s spring near 

Left one sick man, David 

at the Cantonment — encountered 
Harper 10 miles from Nashivlle 
July 16th 


*The Journal of Captain Isaac L. Baker is owned by Miss Celeste Jones 
of Houston, Texas. Miss Jones is a relative of the writer of the Journal 
and it is by her kind permission that this transcript has been made and 
offered for publication. 

The Journal bear its writer’s name, and the date line, “Henry Clay’s 
Law Office, Lexington, Ky., 1812.” I have taken no liberties with spell- 
ing, and have transcribed words through which lines have been drawn as 
well as sentences begun and left unfinished. I have occasionally supplied 
a comma when Captain Baker has used a dash, but only in those cases 
where I felt sure that the meaning of the passage could not be affected 
by the substitution. 

Isaac L. Baker was a native of Kentucky. He attended Transylvania 
University, and while there formed an intimacy with Stephen Fuller Aus- 
tin. Austin left Lexington, apparently in the spring of 1810, and Baker 
continued as a student there, later entering the law office of Henry Clay. 
Letters passed between the two friends; four of Baker’s letters to Stephen 
F. Austin appear in The Austin Papers. The first was written from 
Transylvania University, July Ist, 1810. The last is dated “Camp 4 
miles below New Orleans, Janry 5th 1815.” (See The Austin Papers in 
the Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1919; Vol. II, 
Part I, pages 174-176, 178-179, 183-185, 245-247.) 

Baker was appointed to the army on July 6, 1812, with the rank of 
ensign in the Second Regiment of Infantry. He participated in the fight- 
ing about Frenchtown and, at the River Raisin, was captured by the 
Indians, and taken to Detroit, where, a week after his capture, he was 
ransomed by an American and allowed to return to the American lines. 
Niles’ Register, Volume 4, pages 67, 68, 94, and 95 carries his story of his 
capture and release and of the events about Frenchtown between January 
22, and February 25, 1813. On April 25, 1813, he was made captain in 
the Forty-fourth Infantry, and subsequently assisted in enlisting men for 
his regiment in Tennessee. During the late summer of 1814 he with 
Captain Butler and a part of the Forty-fourth joined General Jackson at 
Fort Jackson and accompanied him to Mobile. He was soon placed in 
command of his regiment and served with great gallantry before New 
Orleans. His conduct in the fighting of December 23, 1814, won him a 
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Franklin? early. 8 miles 
en days provisions for 
[w]as joined by Capt Amelong* 
8 miles toward the 
of Duck River and 
near a Mr. Collin’s 
Frank A. Martin deser- 
ning. 
uly 17th 
ogers deserted early in 
Advanced sixteen miles 
amped at Fleming’s for 
ht. 
ly 18th 
Garrison and Humphrey Pope 
Decamped but owing to har|d] 
d roads and the low condi 
the sick. Advanced no 


brevet rank of major, and mention in General Orders of January 21, 1815. 
Niles’ Weekly Register of Saturday, February 25, 1815, page 404, of Vol- 
ume 7, and A. L. Latour’s Historical Memoir of the War in West Florida 
and Louisiana, Appendix, p, elxxxv, carry the citation. He commanded 
his regiment in the famous fight of January 8, 1815. After the war he 
was made captain in the First Infantry. He resigned May, 1817, and 
resumed the practice of law. He was a highly successful attorney in 
Louisiana until his death in 1837. 

Of Captain Baker’s conduct after the battle of Frenchtown, McAfee 
says, in his History of the Late War in the Western Country, page 244: 
“Ensign I. L. Baker, who had been taken by the Indians on the 22nd 
and had witnessed many of their subsequent barbarities, was brought to 
Detroit and ransomed by an American Gentleman at that place before 
the march of prisoners. General Winchester directed him to take charge 
of the wounded, who were left at Sandwich. He continued there until 
the 15th of February, discharging, in a very able and assiduous manner, 
the duties required in that situation. During his stay he obtained a 
variety of information concerning the conduct of the allies, which he 
afterwards reported to General Winchester.” 

Eaton and Reid in their Life of General Jackson, page 305, Walker in 
his Jackson and New Orleans, page 188, Latour in his Historical Memoir 
of the War in West Florida and Louisiana, all speak in high terms of his 
able and gallant bearing in the fighting of December 23, 1814, before New 
Orleans. Reference has been made to General Jackson’s citation in Gen- 
eral Orders of January 21, 1815. The passage referring to Baker is as 
follows: 

“The 7th regiment was led by major Peyre, and the 44th by captain 
Baker, in the action of the 23d, in a manner that does these officers the 
highest honour. They have continued through the campaign to do their 
duty with the same zeal and ability with which it was commenced.” 

*Franklin, Tennessee, southeast of Nashville. 

*Ferdinand Louis Amelung. Born in Germany; Captain of Louisiana 
Volunteers; appointed Captain in the 44th Infantry, 11 March, 1814; 
transferred to the Ist Infantry, 17 May, 1815; resigned from the army, 
7 January, 1819; killed in a duel, 1820. 
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and Nail’s Spring where 
mped for the night. 10 
19 

agraves deserted this 
About mid day 
company under Capt. 
and went forward to 
de 27 miles from Nail’s 
My 1st Lt Depuy* and a 
ng party were stationed 
acquired 5 fine recruits 
was brought into 

apt Amelung’s camp this evening. 


| Here the second page of the Journal ends. The leaf following 
has been torn out, and when the narrative is resumed it is with 
the events of some days later, probably of July 25th. From this 
point the Journal is in excellent condition, and with the excep- 
tion of a very few words, is perfectly legible until we reach the 
portion concerned with August 10 to 20, 1814, where the ink is 
so faded that the Diary cannot be read. | 


Colo Pope’s family and others and after 2 days stay left them 
with much regret—a regret produced not only by my being about 
to quit society for a term but very much heightened by the in- 
trinsic worth of my acquaintances. 


26th July 


Left Huntsville-—made 13 miles and a half this day. Crossed 
Flint River in the evening after which we saw no more of the 
fine land which characterizes Madison County. Isaac Sutherland 


deserted this day. 
27th July 


Marched eleven miles and a half into the cherokee country. 
Stayed all night at a very fine Spring near one Ashburns— 
much detained this day by the waggons. This evening a part of 


‘Noel Gaspard Dupuy, First Lieutenant of Louisiana Volunteers, No- 
vember 27, 1812; First Lieutenant, 44th Infantry, March, 1814. Resigned 
from the army, June, 1815. He was cited in General Orders, January 
21, 1815, for gallantry in the fighting before New Orleans. The mention 
is as follows: “Lieutenant Dupuy of the 44th, although severely wounded 
in this action,* returned in time to take a share in all subsequent attacks.” 


*Of December 23, 1814. 
‘Huntsville, Madison County, Alabama. The Flint River was reached 
as Baker marched southeast toward the Tennessee. 
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Capt Hammond’s® company of Rangers came to Ashburn’s to turn 
him off the Indian Lands as they had done many others. Next 
morning they burnt his house. Wells a soldier deserted about 
12. oclock. 

28th July 


Arrived at Tennessee River 10 miles about 12 o’clock—found a 
party of Cherokees preparing to go on to the great Treaty to be 
held at fort Jackson about the 4th of Augst. with the Creek 
Indians & Genl. Jackson. Was much detained in getting my 
waggons over the river to Fort Deposit’ where after supplying 
my men with provisions and my waggons with forage I 
proceeded three miles on towards fort Strother where I camped 
in some Indian field[s] near Mussells.* There is no fortification 
at Deposit. 

29th July 


Colo A.P.Hayne Inspect.® Genl to Genl. Jacks & the gen’s aid 
Capt. Butler’? passed me this morning. We decamped early and 
passing old fort Deposit and a fine spring near it we in six or 
seven miles ascended a very high hill which brought us on a long 
Ridge" for twenty miles destitute (with one exception) of run- 
ning water. After having made about 17 miles this day we en- 
camped for the night having for the greater part of the day 
traversed very poor country. 


30th July 


Advanced 10 miles further when we descended the mountain by a 
very steep route—two miles further found a very fine spring of 


"Hammond, see Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army. 

"Fort Deposit had been laid out October 22, 1813, at the mouth of 
Thompson’s Creek on the Tennessee River. This fort was Jackson’s base 
of supplies for the campaign against the Creeks, 1813-14. In Colonel 
Wm. H. Powell’s List of Officers of the United States Army, 1776-1900, 
the fort is said to be at the mouth of Honeycomb Creek. See Bassett’s 
Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 93. 

‘Mussel Shoals, no doubt. 

*Colonel Arthur P. Hayne was made Inspector General of the 7th Mili- 
tary District 12th of April, 1814. 

“Captain Thomas L. Butler. 

"The Sand, or Raccoon Mountains. Baker and his command crossed 
also the Lookout Mountains on their way to the Coosa. 
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water—came three miles in advance of it and encamped for the 


the night. 
31st July 


Came eight miles to Canoe Creek a fine large stream said to 
be the boundary between the Cherokee & Creek Nations. Advanced 
about six miles further when one of my waggons breaking down I 
encamped for the night. 


Augst. 1st 


After marching a mile we reached the Coosee’* river and in five 
more arrived at Fort Strother'* Genl. Jackson’s station camp dur- 
ing the last fall and winter. After taking in four days pro- 
visions and repairing the waggons we crossed the Coose one mile 
below the fort and encamped for the night. 


Augst. 2d 


18 miles from fort Strother came to Chocoloco or shoal creek a 
fine large stream. Advanced 1} miles to a good spring where 
we encamped for the night. 


Aug 3d—1814 


Marched seven miles to Talladega’* where the friendly Indians 
had built a fort early in the war and near which Genl. Jackson’s 
army defeated the hostile Creeks on the morning of the 9th of 
November last.1* We saw many of the skeleton’s still on the 
field. 2 miles further passed Taladega Creek—a fine flush 
stream—ten miles further crossed another large creek. One 
mile in advance of which we camped for the night. The coun- 
try we passed through today a small district about Talladega ex- 
cepted was covered with pine and indifferent. 


“The Coosa. See Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson, pp. 96ff, and The 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, Letter to Thomas Pinckney, Febru- 
ary 4, 1814. 

*Fort Strother was located on the upper Coosa near the Ten Islands. 
It was laid out by Jackson about the first of November, 1813, and served 
as his base until after the battle of Tohopeka, in March, 1814. 

“Talladega. See map following page 88 in Bassett’s Life of Andrew 
Jackson. ‘This village was thirty miles south of Fort Strother. 

*Battle of Talladega. See Bassett, op. cit., pp. 97-99. 
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Augst. 4th 


Marched thro a poor piny country about 17 miles and camped 
for the night at Catala’s old fields near some fine little creeks 
about five miles from fort Wiliams.'® I went to the fort this 
evening to attend to provisions and sent my waggons in this night! 


Augst. 5th 


Marched about 11 oclock this morning as soon as the provision 
waggon returned. ‘Traced the site of an old circular fortification 
containing about 5 acres regularly entrenched—one part of it 
flanked by a creek. It lies about 5 miles from Catalas town. 
Advanced 8 miles in front of it and encamped. 


August 6th 


Passed yesterday and today through a very mountainous coun- 
try. I advanced with my company about 17 miles today passing 
several sites of old villages which had been burnt by general 
Jackson in his progress. My waggons halted three miles in 
rear of me for the night having no forage—ihe horses being 
weak & the country mountainous.— I met Lt. Donaldson with 
about 30 Ranagers who had gone out as Genl.Jackson’s life 
guard returning—they encamped just by me for the night. 


My waggons coming up we resumed the march. We met Colo 
Russell of the 20th Infty. late Lt. Colo of the 3d going on to 
Virginia to join his regt. this morning. Advanced about 14 miles 
this day and encamped on a pine ridge near a very fine branch 
of good water. 

Augst. 8th 


Arrived about mid day at the falls of the Coosa which obstruct 
all navigation—four miles further arrived at fort Jackson’? 
where we found the 3d Regt. Iy. and 2 companies of ( ) 
Regt. of Malita encamped & a vast number of Indians Cherokees 


*Fort Williams was on the Coosa, fifty-nine miles below Fort Strother. 
See Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, Vol. I, p. 465. 

“Fort Jackson was laid out ot the junction of the Coosa and Talla- 
poosa rivers. It was near the site now occupied by Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Creeks and Choctaws attending the treaty or Capitulation.** The 
Indians had been hesitating some time about the terms this day 
gave general Jackson a favorable answer to his propositions. 


Augst. 9th 


The treaty signed this day & my company attached by genl orders 
for the present to the 3d Regt. Lewis Hoskins a boy of my com- 
pany died this evening about 10 o'clock. 


10th Augst. 


Orders issued to move at one tomorrow down the Alabama—the 
Genl. & Staff the 3d Regt. & my company—my company to form 
a crew for Genl. Jackson. 


11 the August 
Left fort Jackson today 


[Here the ink is so faded that for more than a page and a half 
one can read a word here and there only. These few words, 
taken in connection with what has gone before and what comes 
after make it clear enough that the expedition was proceeding by 
easy stages, by boat, down the Alabama, and that Captain Baker 
observed the country through which he was traveling with his 
usual interest. When the entry of August 19th is reached the 
writing in once more legible. | 


August 19th 


Resumed our voyage our voyage halted for the night on the 
Right Bank of the River a little below old fort Mims. About mid- 
night two of my soldiers Thomas Seagraves & Lewis Crouch died. 

August 20th arrived at Fort Stoddert’® about 10 o’clock. The 
general with many of the officers visited Mount Vernon 3 miles 
off where a part of the 39th were stationed. They had been very 
unhealthy. Out of the Regt. 600 strong there was not now half 
the number for duty. It is a high pleasant situation in the pine 
woods and has fine water. Colo Boyce of the 5th Regt. late Lt. 
Colo of the 2d visited the general this night, He was on his 
way to the north to join his Regt. 


*Treaty with the Creeks. See Bassett, op. cit., pp. 119-125. 
*Stoddert. See Bassett, op. cit., p. 116. 
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August 21st. 


We started at ten oclock and by seven in the evening had got 
within a league of Mobile when appearance of a Rising storm 
drove us into a creek for harbour where we laid for the night. 
The River which from the junction of the Alabama & Tomb[igbee | 


[Here the manuscript is torn across the page, on the other side 
of the sheet the narrative continues. | 


General Ja[ckson 
head quarters in the town of Mobile.*° 

On the voyage I was much pleased with general Jackson. He 
is certainly one of the most accessible men in the world and I 
do not believe that he has a fault which does not spring from 
warmth of his heart. He took great interest in observing the 
soil situation ete of the country adjacent to the Alabama, and 
why should he not. It was him who by his indefatigable exer- 
tions secured this territory to the Union. His information is ex- 
tensive and for a man who still retains so much so much of the 
philanthropy of youth his acquaintance with mankind correct and 
extensive. There is none of that phlegmatic dross in his compo- 
sition which so often envelopes some great strong minds and 
renders them difficult to be roused. He is temperate Industrious 
and liberal and inclined naturally to be courteous to every man 
without respect to grade or condition. 


[Here the Journal comes to an end, and there follows an in- 
complete sketch of Jackson’s career during the summer of 1814, 
and some account of his character and the forces under his com- 
mand. The style differs slightly from that of earlier entries, but 
there is nothing which cannot be explained as the result of his 
change of aim and of the conditions under which he was writing. 
The Journal is a brief chronicle of the events of each day, noted 
while on the march or in temporary camp. The Sketch seems to 
have been written from General Headquarters in Mobile during 
August or early September, 1814. It is worthy of note that 
Baker does not refer to Jackson’s later military exploits: there 
is no mention of the first Florida campaign nor of the opera- 
tions about New Orleans. | 


Genl Jackson appointed a Major Genl. in the army. The 7th 


Mobile. Eaton and Reid, Life of General Jackson, page 209. “Cap- 
tains Baker and Butler with the regular troops lately enlisted advanced to 
Mobile, where they arrived in fourteen days.” 
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Mil. Dist. assigned him. He proceeds to Ft. Jackson. His 
treaty with the Creek Indians. He proceeds with his regular 
troops to Mobile. Established his head Quarters there. 


Genl Jacksons success against the Hostile Creeks turned the 
eyes of the nation upon him. Hitherto known as a man of 
ardent mind and warm passions—although from the commence- 
ment of the War with Britain he had been anxious to enter the 
Regular army yet the jealousy and fears of those in power pre- 
ferring phlegmatic plodding men. 

General Jacksons complete success against the Creak Confed- 
eracy turned the eyes of the Nation upon him. The American 
Governement at the commencement of the war with great Britain 
selected phlegmatic plodding men to head her armies. Jackson 
hithereto known as a man of ardent mind and warm passions 
was neglected by the jealousy and fears of those in power. As 
Major General of Tenessee he evinced those grand qualifications 
which should always characterise the commander and his success 
gave him claim to military distinction which could not be resisted 
even by the mistaken policy of the government. General Arm- 
strong now at the head of the War Department satisfied of his 
ability for command gave him the best appointment in the gift 
of the Nation and assigned him the 7th Military District as his 
theatre of action This District composed of the States of Ten- 
essee and Louisiana and the Mississippi Territory comprehended 
a great portion of the country occupied by the Creeks. A treaty 
was to be completed with those tribes and who was so well calcu- 
lated for a commissoner on the part of his country as him who 
had conquered that refractory people. He was designated sole 
commissoner on the part of the United States. 

About the 1st of June’ 1814 Jackson published his appointment 
as Major General in orders and assumed the Direction of the 7th 
Mil. Dist. 

No man could have come into command under more favorable 
auspices. Independent of his reputation the conduct of Brigadier 
General Flournoy who had been in command since the Departure 
of Major General Wilkinson for the north the preceding summer 
had been very offensive to the Army. A want of that unaffected 
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liberality so characteristic of the true soldier and a distinct knowl- 
edze of the Military profession was loudly complained of. With 
all the Deportment of authority he is said to have been possessed 
of no one of those rare qualifications which render power agree- 
\ able. Very different was the character of his successor. He had 
held the highest offices that his fellow citizens of Tenessee could 
bestow. Fortune had smiled upon him in a succession of vic- 
tories won at the head of armies that adored him—yet the man 
| remained as nature had fashioned him—pure and incorruptible. 
He needed not the hauteur and assumed dignity that clothes 
little great men to shroud him from the observation of the world. 
He was accessible to all and no man unless under his immediate 
displeasure could feel more illy at ease in the presence of his 
equal than with him. Affable and generous to an excess he had 
a facility in winning the rough heart of the soldiers a happy 
faculty which few possess. Having never served in a subaltern 
capacity in a regular army he was but indifferently acquainted 
with ‘duty and Detail’—but as those came more immediately 
under the direction of his staif the want of this minutia could 
not be urged as solid objections to the man created by nature 
with the head to plan the soul to dare and the hand to execute. 

The Regular troops of his District were composed of some of 
the Best corps in the American service. The 2d Regt. of In- 
fantry had existed for 12 years without a change of organization. 
It had in it many excellent officers and its soldiers had mostly 
seen from five to twenty years of service The 3rd ly was by 
no means inferior to the 2d. Its officers almost without excep- 
tion were young men of education and respectable connections 
from the States of N. & S. Carolina and Georgia. Possessed of 
a proper Emulation they suffered no corps to excell theirs in 
neatness and discipline. Many of the officers and soldiers had 
belonged to the famous consolidated regiment organized by Genl. 
Pike when a Lt. Colo. and in which they had acquired an excel- 
lent knowledge of Duty. It had the reputation not without rea- 
son of being the best corps in the American Army. 

The 7th Infantry was also in the District. Since its organ- 
ization in 1808 it had been almost constantly cut up into de- 
tachments. This for a lapse of time added to the inattention of 
its field officers prevented it from making the appearance or en- 
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joying the reputation of the 3d. However under the direction 
of Colo Purdy and afterwards under Major Gilran that part of 
it stationed usually in the Neighborhood of Orleans became dis- 
tinguished for its appearance and acquaintance with duty. Its 
officers and soldiers were most from the Western States which 
certainly grows as fine a race of men as any section of the globe. 

The 39th Regt. of Iy had greatly distinguished itself in Gen- 
eral Jackson’s last action with the Creeks. At that time the 
ability of its Colo and Lt Colo had made it a very respectable 
corps but the short enlistments made of its first recruits and the 
unhealthy situation, Mount Vernon, assigned it in the spring of 
1814 came so near completing its dissolution that it made no 
great figure afterwards. 

The 44th ly had just been organized. The officers were prin- 
cipally from Louisiana. At the time genl Jackson assumed com- 
mand it had not more than 200 men one half of which had been 
recruited in Tennessee.** 

Five Artillery companies mostly incomplete composed the Bal- 
ance of the Regular force then in the Dist. They were all of the 
old army and well versed in duty. 


“Baker and Dupuy had enlisted a part of the 44th Infantry in Ten- 
nessee and had marched their men half the width of Tennessee and the 


length of Alabama. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TEJAS OR ASINAI INDIANS, 
1691-1722 


II 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH 
BY 
Martie Austin HATCHER 
[ Punishments | 


The punishments they use and inflict upon the delinquents 
consist of whippings, according to the crimes. For murder, they 
give the criminal so many licks that he rarely recovers his 
senses. If he has shot someone with an arrow, or if he has com- 
mitted a personal offense, dealing, perhaps, a mortal blow to the 
caddi or to one of the family of this ofticial—such as his father, 
mother, sons, or relatives, he receives the death sentence. I have 
not seen the punishment myself, but it is such a common thing 
among them that even the children know about it. If a person 
shoot another with an arrow or does something else like it, one 
can be sure that the punishment will be inflicted and that it will 
result as described above. 


[Marriage Customs | 


The custom they follow when a man takes a wife is not very 
commendable. In some ways the arrangement seems a good one; 
but I have found that it is not very binding. If a man wants a 
certain woman for his wife who he knows is a maiden, he takes 
her some of the very best things he has; and if her father and 
mother give their permission for her to receive the gift, the an- 
swer is that they consent to the marriage. But they do not 
allow him to take her away with him until they have first given 
notice to the caddi. If the woman is not a maiden, there is 
no other agreement necessary than for the man to say to the 
woman that if she is willing to be his friend he will give her 
something. Sometimes this agreement is made for only a few 
days. At other times they declare the arrangement binding 
forever. There are but few of them who keep their word, be- 
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cause they soon separate from each other—especially if the woman 
finds a man who gives her things she likes better than those 
the first man gave her. Only the noblest families consider this 
kind of a contract binding. Therefore, in their circles, no one 
dares to trouble another’s wife. There is no punishment for this 
loose conduct. They feel no disgrace because of leaving one an- 
other; nor are they prevented from deserting each other be- 
cause outsiders think they are married. This is why they have 
neither disputes nor quarrels. They first talk the matter over, 
the personal sentiments of each being expressed; then they ar- 
range the matter between them. The woman usually starts by 
saying that the man she has gave her many things but what he 
gave her was but little in comparison with what the new man 
offers her; therefore, the first one should bear the proposed 
change patiently and hunt him another wife, or he should go out 
and hunt something else to give her so that she will stay with 
him. She says other things of a similar nature which, on the 
one hand, make a person laugh, and, on the other hand, cause 
one to feel pity and compassion. There are but few men who 
remain married long before abandoning their wives. The thing 
I approve is that they never have but one wife at a time. If a 
man wants to take a new wife, he makes a difference between 
them, never living with them both at the same time. If the first 
wife finds that he has another wife in view, she makes it a point 
of honor (a rare thing among them) to leave him at once and go 
away in search of another husband. The women have a very 
cruel custom, that is, if, when they give birth to a child, they 
know that the father does not like children they will kill it. 
These women are, indeed, not ashamed to confess their cruelty, 
but even openly boast of it. The Indian nobles seem to be much 
more humane, and seem to have some regard for reputation. 
There is not room in this report for all that I could say on this 
point. The remedy, therefore, I leave to God and his evangeli- 
cal ministers. As soon as they learn the language, it will be 
easy for them to free these barbarians from their evil ways by 
their own good example, their religious zeal, and their fatherly 
advice and council. Therefore, we are trusting in the Lord 
that, by leading them to the true knowledge, we will free them 


from their false ideas. 
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Because I have observed their docile spirits, | am submitting 
this brief report which, in the beginning, may be of some benefit. 


[Tonsorial Customs | 


They are fond of bells, knives, and of everything made of iron— 
such as axes and mattocks; for, as they are a people who build 
houses to live in and plant crops for food, they need these things 
most of all. Therefore, when things of this kind are given 
them—say woolen garments and especially blue, the color of the 
sky,—they appreciate them more than if they were heaps of gold 
and silver. They also like hats, glass beads, and everything in 
the shape of ornaments; and things which make a noise. In lieu 
of these, they wear little white shells they find in the fields which 
are shaped like beads. They wear snake rattles, deer hoofs, and 
other similar things, all of which they fasten to their leather 
garments, so as to make a great deal of noise. ‘The women also 
like these things very much. They like to paint themselves from 
the waist up to the shoulders in various colored streaks, partic- 
ularly the breasts. They paint themselves with great care. The 
men like fine feathers. They also like to have nice long hair 
spread over their shoulders, and to have it well combed. Those 
who do not have hair of this kind, take great pains to scrape the 
head in the form of a tonsure, leaving in the middle of the head 
some long hair which reaches to the waist. They also take great 
pains to rid themselves of eyebrows and beard by the use of a 
shell. 

[The Opportunity of the Missionary | 


Oh, how wise it would be to provide these poor creatures with 
the things mentioned above. I believe that it would be very easy 
to induce them to live close to each other. What they will dis- 
like most will be to build new houses and to open new ground for 
planting. If they have these tools, I have no doubt but that, 
with the aid of the Spaniards and the helpful instruction of the 
ministers, they will locate in pueblos. This will be for the good 
of their own souls and to the glory of both Majesties—to the Lord 
of Heaven and earth and to our Catholic king through the en- 
largement of his royal dominions and the peace of his vassals. 
Those whom his Majesty may send to these regions can take a 
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great deal of encouragement because I believe that the dialects 
spoken for more than a hundred leagues round about are very 
similar and much easier to learn than the Mexican dialects. As 
to the manner of making one self’s understood by signs, I now 
have no information as to the objects thereof. May the Lord grant 
that the Evangelical ministers may understand them so that the 
name of the Lord and that of our most holy Mother may be 
praised. Amen. . . . 


[The Meaning of Tejas] 


I notice that this name Tejas includes all the friendly tribes. 
The name is common to all of them, even though their language 
may be different. And, since this name is a general term, it 
must be used for no other reason than to indicate the long-stand- 
ing friendship which they entertain towards each other. And, 
therefore, among all these tribes “Tejias” means friends.* These 
allied tribes do not have one person to govern them (as with us 
a kingdom is accustomed to have a ruler whom we call a king). 
They have only a vinesit. He usually has a subordinate who 
gathers together four or five tribes who consent to live together 
and to form a province or kingdom as it might be called—and 
a very large one, too, if all these tribes had one person to rule 
other them. But such a head they have not, and I, therefore, 
infer that this province which in New Spain is called “Tejias”’— 
which really expresses just what they are, because each tribe is 
a friend to all the others—cannot be called a kingdom. 


[The Neighboring Tribes] 


The proper name of the province is Asinai. It is composed 
of the nine tribes already named. There is not one tribe of these 
nine called Asinai but each of the tribes combined with the re- 
maining eight compose the Asinai Nation. The friendly tribes 
called the “Tejias” are: Nazonis, Nacan, Nabaydacho, Nesta, 
Guasco, Cataye, Neticatzi, Nasayaya, Naviti, Caro, Dastones, 
Nadan, Tadivas, Nabeyxa, Nacoz, Caynigua, Caudadachos, Quizi, 
Natzoos, Nasitox, and Bidey. The five named last form a very 
large province to the northward, about fifty-five leagues from this 


‘Ci. Bancroft, H. H., History of the North Mexican States and Texas, 
I, 391. 
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province. The others listed live toward the north and east. The 
Guaza, Yaduza, Bata, Cojo, Datana, Chuman, Cagaya, and the 
Assenay—different from the Asinai—live toward the south and 
west about eighty leagues from this province. To say that the 
latter have become separated from the rest of the Asinai is a mis- 
take. The Caquiza, Quintanuaha, Coai, Canu, Tiniba, Vidix, Sico, 
Toaha, Cautouhaona, and Nepayaya are located toward the 
southwest; the Canonidiba, Casiba, Dico, Xanna, Vinta, Tobo, 
Caquixadoquix, Canonizachitous, and Zanomi toward the south- 
east. All these I have named up to this point are allies. The 
enemies of the Province of the Asenay are the following: nao, 
Tanico, Quibaya, Cauzeaux, Hauydix, Naviti, Nondacau, Quitziz, 
Zauanito, Tancaquaay, Canabatinu, Quiguayua, Diu-Juan, Sa- 
dammo. This is a very large nation. Others are called Apaches, 
Ca-au-cozt, and Mani. These are all enemies. Only three or four 
of these tribes are located toward the southeast; the others live 
toward the west. They communicate with the province of the 
Asinai, and they know that some are friends and some enemies. 
All the tribes toward the north and east live in pueblos. They 
plant in the same way as the Asinat. Some have settlements bet- 
ter organized than others, such as the Cadaudachos, Nasitox, and 
others whose houses are located close together and are well plas- 
tered. The Sadammo nation is a very large one. Their houses 
are covered with buffalo hides; and they have a great number of 
horses and mules as well as iron tools. All these tribes say that 
there is iron among them in great quantities. These Apaches are 
not painted and it is said that most of them wear clothes. They 
are hostile to all the friendly tribes of the Asinat. 


[Subdue the Indians by Good Example] 


I trust that by the grace of the Most High, through the pro- 
tection of our Most Holy Mother and the good wishes of our 
Catholic Majesty and of your Excellency, all these tribes will be 
subdued. This will be true if those who come from Spain to 
this country to live will furnish a good example. This done, and 
the spirit of the evangelical ministers being joined therewith, it 
is inevitable that much glory and fruit for the two Majesties can 
be expected. 
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[ Establish Presidios and Missions] 


At this juncture I think that it would be wise for the sake of 
stability for a good presidio to be built and this country round 
about settled by families, distributed at the points where the 
missions may be located. In this manner, I have no doubt that 
it will be easy to settle the Indians in the pueblos adjacent to 
the Spaniards who are to live near the missions. It is already 
understood that the soldiers will bring their wives, and that 
wherever the presidio may be placed, whether in this province 
or as far north as the Caudaudachos, the location should be a 
good one. I trust that through the grace of the Most High and 
through the good example of all that these tribes will be induced 
to locate in pueblos. I also hope that, under Divine protection, 
all the enemies of these tribes may decide to become friends and 
unite together. It would be a good thing right now, in the be- 
ginning, to name a leader who has zeal for the honor of God and 
one who, by his good example, prudence and discretion, will look 
upon this undertaking as a thing alike pleasing to the Lord and 
meeting the desires of his Catholic Majesty and of your Excel- 
lency—which is only that of presenting many souls to His Divine 
Majesty. I add, also, that it would not be a bad idea—since the 
corrective of your Excellency’s protection is lacking—for some 
evangelical minister to be given the power to punish such things 
as he may think ought to be punished and to expel from this 
region any person who, by his example, incites a revolution. In 
this way the unconverted would be aware of the punishment, 
and they would all realize that the punishment was for some- 
thing done against God’s will. They are not ignorant of God. 
Indeed, all of them know there is only one God whom they call 
in their language Ayo-Caddi-Aymay. They try, in all their 
affairs, to keep him in a good humor in every way possible. They 
never in any manner venture to speak of him in jest, because 
they say that, when he punishes them for anything, he does it 
well and that whatever he does is best. They also believe that 
he punishes those who are angry with him. 


[Unmarried Spaniards Not Wanted] 


The dissatisfaction of all the Indians is great when the Span- 
iards live among them without their wives. I say also from 
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what I have experienced that, if it be possible, it would be to 
our interest if no man came without his wife. However, I real- 
ize that, on account of what little there is in the mission, it is 
impossible unless the Indian patches are robbed. Before I left 
the mission of Santiago, a letter was written me giving me in- 
formation of the people that were on their way to Texas, and of 
the flocks they were bringing. I read this letter to the captains 
and nobles who were altogether in a council. The first thing 
they noticed in the letter was that the men were coming without 
their wives, and they knew that there would [necessarily] be 
additional men to guard the stock. If objections be made to 
these few, how much greater objection will be raised, your Ex- 
cellency, if a great number come into this country to stay. 
Every day these Indians ask me whether the Spaniards are going 
to bring their wives with them when they come back. I tell 
them yes. But in spite of everything they do not give me any 
credence. They tell me that I must write to Your Excellency, 
their great captain, and tell you in this missive that they want 
to be friends, but if the Spaniards want to live among them it 
must be under such conditions that no harm will be done the 
Indians by the Spaniards if they do come without their wives; 
but, if the Spaniards bring their wives, the Indians will be 
satisfied. 

I must say that the demand of these Indians is just and rea- 
sonable. And it has already been agreed to. I know from ex- 
perience gained upon two occasions when duty to the church 
called me to the work of conversion that this will be wise; and 
it will be well to leave for my protection three or four unmar- 
ried men. I have been much distressed and feared to lose all 
the fruit that might be produced; and, therefore, prostrate at 
your feet, I beg of Your Excellency to look with favor upon this 
work which is so pleasing to the Lord, that it should not be lost. 
And do not send criminals taken from the prisons, or bachelors, 
or vagabonds, who, when they are here, away from home where 
there are no Christians, would commit great atrocities, and, by 
their depraved lives and bad example, counteract the efforts of 
the ministers, depriving them of the fruit of these souls of the 
Indians. It would be better for that class of men to be sent 
somewhere else where they can be kept down with lash in hand. 
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In this way, and in no other, may their souls be saved. For, 
God knows, souls cannot be saved by one who does not regard 
his own soul; by one who does not believe in human justice nor 
acknowledge the justice of God. What a pity. But the evan- 
gelical ministers can be confident, since they know that they 
have the protection of Your Excellency whom we all know 
watches over the work with more ardent love and desire than we 
do ourselves. May the Most High preserve Your Excellency in 
this holy zeal. . . . Amen! 


[Indian Superstitions | 


In addition to what I have said up to this point, it seems 
proper to say something about the errors and superstitions these 
wretched people (who are blind to the true faith) entertain. 
These errors, Your Excellency, are so gross that one needs must 
weep and have the greatest pity for them. I observe that all 
the tribes of the region have the same errors, superstitutions, and 
ceremonies—I do not say idolatry, because that would mean that 
they have idols; and, so far, blessed be God, I have not discoy- 
ered that they, nor any of the neighboring tribes, have any at all. 

The grand zinest of this province has deceived all his vas- 
sals by telling them that, whenever he wants to, he talks to two 
children whom he has in his house and who came from the other 
side of Heaven. He says that these children eat and drink and 
that, whenever he wants to talk to God, he does so through 
them. On certain occasions, when he feels that his people do 
not bring him corn and other things they have, he reports that 
the two children are angry and are not willing to talk about 
questions of the general welfare of the tribe. 

In addition, the zinesi tells his people that these two children 
have informed him that the people will not have good crops; 
that their enemies are going to kill them; that God is not going 
to help them all because they have not given their captain a 
portion of all their supplies. And they not only give portions 
of everything to him, but I have been told that they even go 
hungry because he tells them these things. He calls all the 
tribes to his house and gives orders to all the caddices and the 
old men to come into the house where he keeps the two children. 
This house is very much larger than the one where he lives. 
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They all seat themselves around the fire which the zinesi keeps 
burning both day and night. He always takes the greatest pos- 
sible pains to see that it never goes out. He keeps a number of 
sacristans to feed the holy sacramental fire. The first thing he 
does in the view of the assembled men is to take some live coals 
with a pair of tongs. He then mixes fat from the heart of a 
buffalo with tobacco and offers the incense to the two children 
whom he has put upon a tall dapestle, two square varas in size. 
At the sides are two small boxes made of reeds into which he 
always puts a portion of the things the people bring him during 
the year. He now tells those assembled that the boxes are now 
empty. As soon as he is through offering the incense, he puts 
out the fire and shuts the door so that nothing can be seen dis- 
tinctly. Thus all the men within are in darkness. Those out- 
side sing and dance while those within are perfectly silent, 
listening to the zinesi who speaks in two assumed voices—one 
that of a child, the other somewhat like his own voice. In the 
latter voice, he speaks to the children, asking them to tell God 
that the Asinai are now going to reform and to beg of Him in 
the future to give them a great deal of corn, good health, fleet- 
ness in chasing the deer and the buffalo, great strength for fight- 
ing their enemies, and many women to serve them all. The 
petitions which he offers to God consist of these and many sim- 
ilar things. 

After finishing the prayer he takes a small calabash in his 
hand. Inside this are usually some things which rattle. He 
throws this little calabash upon the ground. He makes them all 
believe that, if it falls upon the ground (without making any 
sound), God is angry and that he does not wish to speak to them. 
Then all are frightened when they see the calabash is on the 
floor not making any noise. They ery out in loud voices that 
they promise the great captain Ayo-ay-may to bring something 
of every kind of food they may have, and to their zinesi and to 
the two caninisi, i. e., the two children. As soon as the sinesi 
hears the promise made to God to furnish him with everything 
and to provide him with whatever he may need, he suddenly 
picks up the little calabash and begins to make a noise, imitat- 
ing the voice of a child, and says that God is now speaking and 
says to tell all the rest that, if the tribe fulfills the promise which 
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those present have given, He will give them everything which 
they ask for—and they must ask through their xinesi. Then the 
xinest in his natural voice repeats what the children have said 
to him. He then tells the Indians to go out and search for meat 
and everything else they can find in order that neither God nor 
the two children may be angry again, promising them that the 
two children will always keep God satisfied. He sometimes tells 
them this in an angry voice and sometimes in a kind voice. He 
then opens the door and tells them to go home and not forget 
what they have promised God. They all go out in great haste 
without giving place to one another, making a noise like goats 
when running out of their corral. I have not vet been able to 
find out what this means. 

The xinest is left inside, stirring the fire and grinding meal for 
the children in a mortar which he has in the house. When he finds 
that all the others have gone to their own houses, he comes out 
and goes home, about a hundred paces away. In addition it may 
be noted that as long as these functions last, no one is ever per- 
mitted to see these two children. The zinesi threatens them 
with instant death, and then cites the example of a man who 
once saw them and immediately fell down dead. Those who 
enter must disrobe. So binding is this, that when I went to see 
what these two children really were and arrived at the door with 
two beautiful little images of saints I possess, the first thing he 
said to me was that I must undress before entering. He took 
off his own deerskin and laid it near the door. I told him that 
it made no difference if I went in with my clothes on. How- 
ever, he warned me that I would surely die. I told him plainly 
that I would not die and that I would be afraid of some mis- 
fortune if I should go in naked. He laughed as if making a 
joke of my answer; but did not want me to go in. Nevertheless, 
I darted in and he followed behind me. When I asked him about 
the two children and where they were, he was at once frightened 
and put in my hands a round piece of wood like the cover of a 
sweetmeat box. This was covered with skin like parchment. 
Around the little box he had placed some crumbs from the bread 
which the Indians brought him as an offering. In the middle 
of the box was a hole into which tobacco is put. He told me 
that it was for tobacco for the two children to smoke. I saw 
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that there was no trace of the children, and having heard the 
nonsense he had spoken, I reprimanded him in such a way that 
he would not be angered. I told him tactfully what the Lord 
inspired me to say. He listened to me without an outbreak. I 
told him it would be a good thing if I would throw the thing 
into the fire; that the two children I had brought in my hands 
should stay there with me, and stand guard over them; and that, 
in the future, whatever might be offered to what he called the 
two children should be consecrated to the two that I should place 
there; and that he would see that all this was nonsense; and that 
it was all a lie for no other purpose than to deceive his people in 
order that they might bring him quantities of supplies. He 
agreed for me to leave my two children there and for me to re- 
main also; but he would not agree for me to burn his children 
because he and all the Asinat loved them very much. He de- 
clared that the reason I did not see them was because it had not 
been possible to see them since just after the time they had 
first come from Heaven. Then they were visible; but, now, the 
house that had been built for them when they came had burned 
down and they had perished in the flames. Only what I saw 
was left. I knew that all this was a lie of his, and I wanted to 
throw them in the fire. But when I was on the point of pitch- 
ing them in, he became very furious. I, therefore, desisted in 
order not to stir up trouble. I appeased him as best I could, 
telling him that it would be at least very well if I and my two 
children should remain. He said yes, composed himself, and we 
went out of the house in quite a good humor. I, with the de- 
termination to found a mission there. He informed two old 
women whom he had in his house. One of them agreed but the 
other told him so many things that she convinced him and dis- 
suaded him from the plan. JI then went out to get six or seven 
men to help me to move my baggage. He told me that he did 
not want me to do it, adding that he did not know what he was 
saying when he was talking before. I left him thus; but I am 
of the same opinion that everything was a fraud invented by the 
xinesi himself for the purpose of deceiving his vassals. 

I do not yet venture to designate this as idolatry, but, if I find 
it to be, I will correct it, even if it should cost me my life. I 
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know that all will be easy if they have the restraint of Spanish 
settlers. 

They have not only the impostures described, but still others, 
such as saying that, when a person dies, his soul—of which they 
are not ignorant and which in their idiom they call Cayo—goes 
to another house where a man guards all who are there until all 
are gathered together. That man they say has some very big 
keys, bigger than the oxen we have here. When all the souls 
are gathered together they will enter another world to live anew. 
For this reason, they bury their dead with all the arms and 
utensils which each possesses and for several days they carry 
something to eat to the place they have buried a person. There 
are certain men whose duty it is to go up on the graves and 
talk there alone. I have frequently asked them what they were 
talking about and they always say that they are talking to God, 
asking Him to permit the dead to eat in order that they may 
have strength to reach the house because when they died they 
were without strength because they had died of hunger. 
They shoot arrows into the air to inform the master of the said 
house—who receives everybody—saying “Here he comes! Make 
him work until we are all united.” These Indians are such 
barbarians that on several occasions they tried to make me be- 
lieve that they had seen the dead eat what they had carried and 
that they heard them cry. 

It is to be feared that these poor things will bewail their souls 
in Hell because of these superstitions. It has not been possible 
to get them to let us take the bodies of those who have died to 
the church to be baptized; for, once, when my companions, Fray 
Miguel Font Cuberta (whom the Lord has taken unto himself) 
greatly desired to take the corpse of a person who had died at 
the house of a caddi to the church, it was impossible as it caused 
so much excitement among the Indians that we were afraid it 
would incite a riot. However, it pleased the Lord that everybody 
should calm down again. The demon put it into their heads 
that we had brought the epidemic into the country; and, when 
they saw that during the scourge which the Lord sent upon them 
in the year 1691 some three or four hundred persons—more or 
less—had died in that province during the month of March, 
they maintained their superstition even more firmly, saying that 
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we had killed them. Some of them tried to kill us. When I 
found this out, I went to the house of the governer. I found 
that he was in conclave with the old men. The first thing they 
all said to me was the above. I asked them if they had killed 
Father Fray Miguel Font Cuberta and the soldier who had died 
soon after arriving in their country. They all said no. I an- 
swered that they had spoken well, and that they were quite 
right, as it was God who killed him; and that whenever 
He wishes He will kill us but that neither I nor anyone knows 
why it is done. I told them that we must all die, but as to 
how, when, and from what cause not even the great captain of 
the Spaniards knew, nor did I know; but that I did know that 
as sure as the sun sets my hour would come—while to some of 
those present it might come at dawn. I told them that all who 
love God must submit to His holy will; and that when He wishes 
to do so, He will kill the Spaniards as He was now killing them; 
and that, therefore, whatever God does we must believe is done 
for the best. 

I gave them these and other arguments which made such a 
great impression upon them that nobody disputed me. On the 
contrary, all who were present went away and told others. All 
were amazed and the captain went to see other tribes to tell 
them what I had said. It is certain that the Indians did not 
understand what they were saying and that it was all a lie. 
Those who had been the cause of this disturbance did not make 
up the whole tribe; for there are some among them with very 
good judgment. The majority of the instigators were their 
medicine men. All of them are liars and guilty of a thousand 
deceptions, while some of them are enchanters. Once one of 
them by his tricks tried to prevent me from baptizing a woman. 
I hurled an exorcism against him, and, all at once, he ran away 
as if I had tried to kill him. There was another Indian along 
who tried by certain ceremonies to throw fat and tobacco into 
the fire in order to do me some harm. [I hurled an exorcism at 
him in the presence of more than thirty persons. So great 
was his fright that he was not able to hold the bow and arrow 
which they always carry in their hands; but he ran away from 
me and the others assembled there. Next morning they went in 
search of him to get him to cure the sick; but they found him 
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dead in a valley. Since that time all the medicine men, whom 
they call conna, are afraid of me and give me a free path, prais- 
ing what I do. They tell the sick that it is very good for them 
to permit themselves to have the water applied. 

Before the incident I related had occurred, I thought it im- 
possible that anyone of those imposters would permit himself to 
to be baptized for the purpose of curing any disease from which 
he might be suffering. The Lord has been pleased to grant that 
of the whole number I have baptized—amounting to seventy-six 
I have had five of these medicine men. In order to apply the 
water of baptism it was never necessary to make use of exorcism. 
Of those who follow this occupation many have died. The rest 
have been led away by the devil because it seemed to them that 
their remedies, alone, were good and that everything we did was 
wrong. Their treatment is nothing more than to suck the par- 
ticular spot where the pain is and to drive the disease out of the 
house. At other times they claim that they drive the disease 
into the fire and burn it; and, because these poor people are so 
gullible and have such implicit faith, they promise to give every- 
thing they have to the physician if he will only cure them of 
their diseases. The physicians do nothing without mixing it 
up with some kind of a superstitution. Sometimes it happens that 
one of them will have poor luck curing diseases and many of his 
patients die. Some of the Indians take cudgels and kill him. 

There is another superstition, viz., if they throw ice on the 
fire they say the cold does not have to go and must be angry. If 
someone dies or a house burns up they say that death is angry. 
Therefore, they make an offering of something by hanging it on 
a pole in front of the house. When a house burns, they also say 
that the ground on which they lived, or the hill near the house, 
has been angered and burned the house; so they do not rebuild 
the home there but in another spot. 

Another gross superstition they have, in which all of them 
believe implicitly, is that the old men made Heaven and that a 
woman, who sprang from an acorn, first gave them its outlines; 
and that it was done by placing timbers in the form of a circle and 
that Heaven was formed in this way. They further declare that 
the woman is in Heaven and that she is the one who daily gives 
birth to the sun, the moon, the water when it rains, the frost, 
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the snow, the corn, the thunder, and the lightning; and many 
other similar absurdities, such as when one of the leading men 
dies they go through many ceremonies. 

For this function, there are two Indians who serve as priests. 
They say their duties are to talk to God and that He speaks to 
them. These two Indians order a coffin for the dead man. Their 
order is promptly obeyed. When the coffin is finished, the two 
Indians put into it some tobacco and some of the herb which 
they call acoxio, and also a bow and arrow. All these things 
they move about over the coffin from one place to another while 
they walk to and fro around about the coffin. They keep talk- 
ing in a low voice as if they were praying. Their mode of speak- 
ing is so strenuous that they perspire even though it be cold. 
During this ceremony, the two wear skins. The ceremonies 
around the coffin being finished, the Indians go to the place of 
interment which is always near the house. There they talk again 
to themselves; but the grave is not opened until, with an axe, 
they have made a stroke at the place where the head of the dead 
man is to rest and another where the feet are to lie. While the 
grave is being dug, the two return to the house and give direc- 
tions for placing the dead man in the coffin. Thereupon, they 
talk to the dead man again as if they were speaking to a living 
person. After finishing the talk they retire a little, saying that 
they are going to talk to God. After a while they bring back 
to the corpse the answer to what they have said to God and 
what God has said to them. Then another man comes out who 
has the same office, but, as he is old, he does not serve like the 
others but stands in the midst of all those who are present; i. e., 
the old men and the most distinguished men. He comes out 
with a weapon in his hand—one of the best they have. 

The person I saw on two occasions had a sword without a scab- 
bard. He spoke for nearly an hour, talking very loud and ear- 
nestly, telling them how much they have all lost by the death of 
Mr. So-and-So who has always been fortunate both in war and 
in killing a great number of buffaloes and that he had been 
strong for work. He tells them that they must weep a great 
deal for him. He tells them all these things as well as many 
others of a similar nature. When he has finished the sermon, 
he goes to the dead persons and sits close beside him, repeating 
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to him, as if he were alive, all the things that he has said in his 
sermon, ending by saying to him that everybody loves him 
dearly; that everybody is weeping for him; that he must go in 
peace; that he must work in that other house with the others 
who have gone before, until those who have begun to work shall 
have assembled; that he must take up his hatchet and all the 
rest of the things that are wrapped with him. 

Once when I attended one of these ceremonies—the dead per- 
son having been a Christian—I wanted to see if they would give 
me a chance to sing a response. Three times I put my hand 
over the preacher’s mouth and told him to hush for a little 
while, that I wanted to speak to God, that all he was saying was 
of no use, and that what I was going to say to God would alone be 
useful to the dead man. They did not prevent my doing what I 
wanted to do; and it was worth noting that these impostor priests 
often make their audiences laugh. While I was singing the re- 
sponse everybody kept absolutely quiet. In some of them it 
aroused so much interest that they did not speak for some time 
after I had finished. I tried to watch all their actions and it 
seemed to me as they not only did not disapprove but actually 
were pleased at what I had done. Twice they called upon me 
to keep singing as before. All these ceremonies being ended, 
they carried the dead body outside as fast as they could, shoot- 
ing a great many arrows into the air. Then they put whatever 
clothes he had into the grave, placed the body on top of them, 
and closed the grave. The two men who served as priests talked 
earnestly and in low voice, while the others stood round weep- 
ing. When all was finished they went home; and the first thing 
they did was to carry him something of the very best things 
they had, placing it on top of the grave. Then they put some 
tobacco and some fire there and left a pot full of water. Then 
they all went away to eat. 

Such ceremonies as [ have described are performed when the 
deceased is one of the chiefs. If he is an ordinary individual, 
the ceremonies are about the same, only there is not so much 
pomp. If it is the funeral of the grand zinesi, they do not bury 
him until two days after his death because all of the nine tribes 
must perform the ceremonies. After the interment they go 
through other similar ceremonies and certain other superstitious 
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customs, such as placing the world in front of his door. This is 
done by setting up a very high pole with a large globe of grass 
on top. They indicate the moons by putting up some large 
sticks in the shape of the moon. Before these they dance ten 
days and nights and then they each go home. 

I have not myself witnessed all these things, but I have seen 
all these tribes assembled for these ceremonies, and I saw all 
these symbols. I saw a coffin which was as big as an ox cart. 
Divine Providence was pleased to grant that once when the 
xinest was sick unto death, he called upon me to hear his con- 
fession. I made him confess the mysteries of our holy Faith 
and baptized him in bed in the presence of many Indians; and 
particularly in the presence of the person who was expected to 
become the zinesi. Everybody was satisfied but much surprised 
that he should permit himself to be baptized, because the devil 
had divided the people, making some of them believe that we 
were killing the people by the use of the holy water we sprinkled 
on their heads. The Lord justified his cause by restoring the 
xinesi to perfect health, thereby proving the efficacy of the holy 
sacrament of baptism. 

The recovery of the grand .winesi to perfect health has been a 
great surprise to everybody, especially to the medicine men, be- 
cause they could not prevent the work that might be under- 
taken among the Indians. Every day the ainesi praises the holy 
sacrament, declaring that he not only recovered but that he felt 
better as soon as he received it, and that he now has more 
strength than he had before he fell sick. May the Lord enable 
him to fight against the world, the flesh, and the devil, and make 
him a good Christian. He has given me his word not to do 
anything except what I tell him to do. He declares that he 
likes the Spaniards and that he would be glad if many of them 
were here, but under the condition that they should bring their 
wives along. 

I should like very much, Your Excellency, for something to 
be given to the winesi as he is the chief of the whole province. 
I have honored him already by making him govecrnor and have 
presented him with the staff of command. He is now no more 
than a caddi, and, as such, he together with the other eight 
caddices is subject to a grand ainesi. But because of the things 
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given him, it is impossible for him not to be recognized as the 
vinesi rather than as a caddi. This done, all the other caddices 
will feel obliged to recognize him as their grand vinesi, since 
they have never known a higher authority than that of a xrinest. 

I trust by the Grace of God that, as soon as the ministers are 
able to speak the language perfectly and when we have the pro- 
tection and watchful care of the Spaniards, we will uproot all 
the discord which the mortal enemy of our souls has sown in 
this country and that the faith will be planted with greater per- 
fection than in other sections; especially as we enjoy the protec- 
tion of our Catholic king and of Your Excellency who tries to 
‘encourage this work with so much zeal and order by sending 
ministers and by doing everything else which you may think 
necessary, since it is for the service of God, our Lord, without 
which all that has already been done will be lost, if God does 
not intervene. I say all this because the devil will lay many 
snares and hindrances in our way in order that the cause of the 
Most High may not triumph. 


[The Missionary Harvest Is Ripe] 


Most Excellent Sir, from the information I possess my pen 
might run on concerning the things I have so far recorded, par- 
ticularly in regard to their ceremonies, rites, and superstitions, 
which are so great that those I have myself seen and carefully 
examined would fill a quire of paper. However, time offers me 
only the alternative of closing this work. However, what I have 
related so far contains the most essential features. If Your 
Excellency will permit me to amplify these notes in greater de- 
tail, I shall be very prompt in executing the order. The Lord 
knows that in this whole matter I am inspired only by the de- 
sire I have that not a single soul shall be lost and that these 
poor miserable people may die only after receiving the holy bap- 
tism. It would certainly be a great misfortune if they should 
perish for want of encouragement because it has not yet been 
ascertained, nor is it not known, whether there are other uncon- 
verted tribes who are more civilized and settled than these In- 
dians and their more immediate neighbors; for all of them cul- 
tivate their fields. They do not lack for food. They never 
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abandon their houses nor their country, although they do go to 
war with their enemies. 

They are an industrious people and apply themselves to all 
kind of work. Indeed, if during the year and three months I 
have been among them if I had had some bells, some small clasp 
knives, some glass beads, and some blue cloth—which they greatly 
prize,—some blankets, and other little things to exchange with 
these Indians, I could have started a convent with the articles 
it would have been possible to make from the best materials that 
are abundant here. I, therefore, declare that it will be well for 
the ministers to have some of these things—not that one person 
only should have them—because the Indians are of such a nature 
that they have no love save for the person who gives them some- 
thing. So strong is this characteristic that only the person who 
gives them something is good while all others are bad. They do 
not even want to receive the holy sacrament of baptism except 
from some person who has given them a great many things. Even 
the ministers are not able to persuade them, nor will it ever be 
possible to develop the mission without these presents. During 
my stay of one year and three months in this country and dur- 
ing the ten months since I started this, Your Excellency’s mis- 
sion, under the name of Santissima Nombre de Maria, I have 
not had a scrap or anything else. I have torn even my tattered 
garments up to give to some Indian for helping me. The gov- 
ernor of this mission of yours can vouch for this. 

In addition to this brief report—filled as it is with so many 
superstitions that to describe each of them in detail would re- 
quire a great deal of paper—I cannot fail to give additional 
facts. At different times of the year, these infidels arrange cer- 
tains feasts honoring the caddices and the grand zinesi, in cele- 
bration of the victories their ancestors have had. Some of the 
tribes invite other tribes to these feasts, the captains paying 
homage to the great captain, or ainesi, by presenting him with 
bows and arrows and with other things which they value highly. 
For three days and nights the feast goes on with dancing, eat- 
ing, and fun; all those who have come feast but the zinesi. He 
goes without eating for three days and without sleeping for 
three nights. They do not let him sleep or eat. He does not 
even drink or rest, but he is continually stirring about from place 
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to place as if making the sound of dancing. At these meetings 
and feasts certain superstitions are usually noted. The crowd 
that gathers is very large because men, women, and children come 
to the feast because they are given plenty to eat. 

I trust in the Lord that when the evangelical ministers learn 
the language they will reap great fruit from these meetings 
where various tribes assemble together; for they gather in one 
place and only for these meetings at which the feast is cele- 
brated, no matter whether it be in this nation of the Asinat or 
in a contiguous province. I do not recommend that an evan- 
gelical minister sit down at the side of a caddi or a vrinesi while 
the dance is going on; yet this will surely be the first thing they 
ask for they like to have somebody at their side whose impor- 
tance they recognize, so that all the other Indians may see and 
know the estimation in which they, themselves, are held. I say 
this thing is improper not for the reason mentioned above but 
because God does not want it, and it is not pleasing to him that 
the priests should be present and see these things. Thus it 
might be well, for the purpose of offering an opportunity for 
subsequently turning them from what is known to be wrong and 
against the adoration and veneration which we owe to God, our 
Lord; but to be at the side of the caddi would give him to un- 
derstand that the minister is less than he and that the minister 
owes obedience to him. This might be a reason for not paying 
the priests the reverence due them. 

All the ministers may take courage and comfort themselves, 
first because the language of all these tribes is easy to learn; 
and then because all the infidels of this section of the country 
are very tractable. The ministers should not be discouraged 
even when some of the Indians are very obstinate and are not 
willing to receive the holy baptism. In two cases I realized that 
it was impossible to succeed in inducing them to receive it and 
so they died without it. But cases have come up that demand 
great prudence so that the fruit may not be lost through some 
unimportant thing. I do not prophesy what may happen, but 
it will be well for the ministers who come to this country to 
know that, in time and upon a closer acquaintance, they will 
discover cruelties which the Indians practice. Mothers have 
killed their newborn children because the fathers did not want 
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them. On one occasion they set fire to a house and left two little 
children to burn, declaring that they were good for nothing. 

Most Excellent Sir, according to the information I have re- 
ceived about three thousand persons among all the friendly 
tribes of the Tejias must have died during the epidemic which 
the Lord sent during the month of March, 1691. The disease 
was worse in some provinces than in others. As to our own 
province, I have already stated that the deaths probably reached 
the number of three hundred—in other provinces the number 
was sometimes greater, sometimes less. 

I have information that the Cadaudacho have hopes that the 
French will return, because they promised when leaving the 
country that they would return when the cold season again set in, 
and that a great many of them would have to come in order to 
occupy the country completely. This is nothing but Indian gos- 
sip, though for several reasons it is to be feared that they speak 
as they are instructed to speak. The French may also be com- 
pelled to return on account of their companions whom they left 
here. I know nothing more of this matter than that in the 
month of February there were nine or ten Frenchmen at a feast 
which the Indians had in a neighboring province, about thirty 
leagues from us called the province of Nacaos. 

Most Excellent Sir, I know well that much of what I have 
related does not concern me, but I have had no motive in so 
doing save the desire I have of bringing souls to the Lord. 
Although there are many of the tribes who have died, there is 
no lack of material for conversion for all the ministers who may 
come. In the name of our Saviour and that of the blessed Mary, 
prostrate at their feet, I pray for aid and protection and that 
His Divine Majesty may grant you good health in order that 
Your Excellency may be the patron of a work which is so pleas- 
ing to God. 

The task of preparing this rough draft was caused by a re- 
quest from the governor Don Domingo Terdn who stated to me 
that it would please Your Excellency if I should give you some 
information. For the love of the Lord, Your Excellency will 
pardon me for the mistakes I have made in this letter; for being 
unskilled in the Castillian language, I have not been able to 
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bring these lines in better shape, since I am a Catalonian, and 
your servant. 

May Your Excellency receive this short summary; and, with 
the greatest submission, I implore Your Excellency to be its pro- 
tector. May Your Excellency be favored with a long life and 
may our Lord make it happy is the wish of your chaplain of the 
Mission of Santissima Nombre de Maria, to-day, the 15th of the 
month of August of this most happy year of 1691. 

Your most humble chaplain, who loves you even more dearly 
through the love of Jesus Christ, kisses Your Excellency’s feet. 

Fray Francisco de Jestis Maria. 


Postcript.—I implore Your Excellency for the love of God to 
send me a linen garment two varas in length bearing the image 
of the most holy name Maria for this Your Excellency’s mission. 

Fray Francisco de Jests Maria wrote this. 

To His Excellency, Conde de Galve. 


(Continued. ) 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
Ill 


Thursday 7th March— Mild weather, inclining to rain— The 
“Correo” at the landing full of goods— 

Made copy of the Acct & proposal of Messrs Allens on the head 
of a sheet of paper & wrote to Mr D J Toler the following— 
“The prefixed is a copy of an Acct and proposal just received 
irom Messrs Allens— What do you think of it?— If the pro- 
posal meets your approbation please advise accordingly by return 
of the mail dated Houston 6 March 1839” 

Wrote Mr Wm P. Delmour with State of Acct agt the late 
Mr. Hall— & sent pr Col Swiltzer 

Wrote a note to Mr E Pursell Brazoria pr Joe Reynold about 
sending documents pr Joe 

Wrote to Mr Grant sending copies of the letters recd from New- 
lands & the proposal of the Allens— 

Friday 8th Dispatched the packet to Mr Grant under cover 
to Mr Salzman & wrote a note to the latter— Mr Meyer went 
down by the Correo and was the bearer of the packet 

Mr Newlands informed me the Allens were to pay $400 for 
each certificate and to divide the profits but none of the Sitios 
to be sold under $1000 each— this would leave $600 to be divided, 
even, at $1000 each, He promised to give me some further in- 
formation 

Saturday 9th— Called on Mr Newlands and asked him to 
obtain an authentic copy of the Contract between Dr Grant & the 
Govt of Coah & Texas— conversed on the other business &c. Mr 
Hammeken came to town today 

Sunday 10th— The “Friend” brought up the Mail recd a 
letter from Mr Salzman & another from Mr Leplecher— answered 
them— 

Some people came in from San Antonio with $25,000 in Specie— 
Wm Elliot— Davis McLellan &e— a small House was burnt 


down in the evening 
Monday 11th— Mr Newlands says he sold the 100 Certificates 
to the Newlands [Allens?] @ $400 each & 50 do out of Genl 
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Mason’s purchase but which were lost with E Edwards & never 
given the Allens, @ $500— making in all $65,000, That when 
lands were sold to this amt. at $1000 & no less pr League, then 
that sum was to be paid to Dr Grant and the Allens were to pay 
themselves the expense of locating— N. says Aldrete got 20 of 
the 300 certificates for his trouble in the business, and was ap- 
pointed Comr. to issue the Titles to 200 of them 

That Genl Rusk can give good testimony respecting the time of 
Dr Grants entry & services in the cause so can Col Cooke— 
Says that the Doctor was at Goliad early in Nov 1835 as pr 
letter dated the 11th— By Urrea’s pamphlet he was killed on 
the 2d March 1836 on the Agua Dulce 

Tuesday 12th— Got amule . . . [the brand is omitted 
here] of Robt Davis $55 sack corn $6 1/2 lawriette $5 fixed 
saddle &e Several wagons from the country today Martines lost 
his wife this morning The Bowie Invincibles started today for 
the frontier on foot— Mr Hunt went also on foot to the Brazos— 

Wednesday 13th— Wrote Mr Bangs pr Mr Sandusky— Sent 
Mr French’s letter to him pr Mr Hammeken who starts pr the 
San Jacinto for Dollarport and he intends going to N Orleans pr 
the Boat of the 22d Currt. Went out to see Mr Brown & took 
the mule out to graze— Left her at the stable with saddle 
Briddle, Rig & Lariette 

Thursday 14 Wrote to Mr Leplecher enclosing letter to Mr 
Rueg & another to Mr F W Ricord— _ Sent the Titles on by first 
vessel— The Executors of James Bowie, are his brother Reason 
P. Bowie & Alex B. Sterrett his brother in law Will dated 
Natchez 31 Oct 1833— Dr Saml Gustin advanced him $4,000 to 
lay out in Land and Dr. Addison Dashill was his surety for the 
$4000 Wrote to Mr Bangs to send up Title & translation of the 
2 Leagues on the Brazos— The R Putnam went off at 11 A M— 
Gen Chambers came up pr Sam Houston— 

Paid a visit to Newlands who said in answer to my questions that 
out of the 400 Leagues purchased by Genl Mason, he kept 300 to 
himself, 22 sold by the General to Guild 28 to some person or 
persons, and the remaining 50 Dr Grant purchased, and gave— 
8 of them to Dr Jas Hewettson for the use of his name, [On 
margin | The 3 Certificates of Dr Hewetson were afterwards purchd 
by Dr Richardson for $1400 (of Jose Ma del Moral) so that there 
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were 47 belonging to Dr Grant, & they were given to Col E. 
Edwards who was never more heard of. That Dr Grant paid for 
all his 50 to Gl Mason That he Newlands met Genl Mason & 
James Bowie going up to Monclova with $40,000 in specie from 
Matamoros to pay up the last instalment on the 400 Leagues 
when the Govt. people were clearing out for Bexar— 

Newlands does not know what advances Saml M Williams made 
to Dr Grant on the lands given to S M W for sale, That it could 
only be some goods sent to the Hornos for the use of the Plan- 
tations. 

That Dr Grant gave security on his Estates to the Government 
tor the certificates purchased by him, for those unpaid at a certain 
date This applies to the 100 Certificates in his own name, given 
to S M Williams to sell as pr Power of Attorney. 

Out of the 300 certificates obtained by S M Williams & John 
Durst; Dr Grant had 100 of them. 

Newlands says he was in San Antonio in the fall of 1835 on 
Lusiness with Dr Grant, That he was so busy in the House, writ- 
ing &c, he never had time to look about the place— Never saw 
the Alamo— Left copy of Dr Grants contract, in Spanish & 
English, with the Govt. for the purchase of the 300 certificates ; 
also Copy of Newland’s contract with the Allens— for the purpose 
of getting certified copies of the originals, along with a certified 
copy of Dr Grant’s power of Attorney to himself, all to be ready 
against my return from Washington. Newlands informed me he 
had disposed of all his town property, and has purchased Dr 
Richardson’s plantation on Cedar point where he was going to 
reside with his family— wants a Boat & seine also two men to 
fish & cure the surplus with the Salt taken from Salt works in 
the vicinity— 

Friday 15— Wrote to Mr Bangs pr “Sam Houston” to send 
up the translations of the Deed properly executed against tuesday 
first— Nap & Wrote to G MeVickery to say I intended coming 
by Nacogdoches— Spoke to Genl Chambers who said he had seen 
Mr Bangs at Galveston 

Saturday 16th Drew on Mr Salzman @ 30% $200 Texas 
Money and obtained the amount from Mr Chassaigne— Left the 
acct for dues on Mr Salzman’s with the Secy of the Treasury 

Mr Newlands says that John Durst fixed all his 100 certificates 
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to the Duplicate given to the party interested &, made copies on 
sealed paper for the archives, which he, Newlands, wrote for them. 
But that all the 100 which the Allens purchased of him as the 
Agent of Dr Grant was made use of for the Archives & written 
cuplicates on Sealed paper given to the parties interested 

Was humbugged at the Treasury Department by a clerk about 
the payments of dues on the Leagues of Land— A meeting of 
the citizens took place to concert a plan of receiving Genl Hamil- 
ton, who is expected here tomorrow from the U. 8S. The president 
&e went down to Galveston some days ago to meet this dis- 
tinguished Stranger— Several wagons from the country— Fol- 
som & Kepler left yesterday 

Sunday 17th Mr Chassaigne started from Richmond this morn- 
ing on the mule along with Mr Basset-— The Friend came up 
at 8 A M & brought the mail pr New York. 

Monday 18th Called again & again at the Office of the Secy 
of the Treasury to pay the Govt dues on the lands, but the clerk 
informed me the Secy had never been at the Office since I called 
on Saturday morning— I observed him sitting on the Bench 
along with the Auditors all saturday & until 5 P M. of this day— 
Mr Chassaigne came back from Richmond at 1/2 past 5, having 
left there at 10 A M— Says the mule is a good one— Sent her 
to the Stable— 

Tuesday 19th— Paid the dues on the Land at the Secy of the 
Treasury’s Office— 

Met Mr John Teal there, who lives at Tinoxtitlan & sold some 
land to Webb or Morrow— Knows the tract granted te Mr 
Bangs— Shewed him the Title and agreed to exchange ideas 
when I came up to his house— 

Spoke to Mr Newlands about the Copies of the Documents I 
require of him Genl Hamilton arrived pr “Charleston” at Galves- 
ton & pr “R Putnam” here this morning and was received cor- 
dially by the people Wrote to Mr Salzman— to D McLeod 


& Dr Grant pr Mr Chassaigne who intends going off pr New York 
tor Galveston— 

Attended to the business of Tilabat & Merrere at the instance of 
Dudoyt & Teulad and paid $11 Court fees— 

Wednesday 20th Borrowed saddle bags from Mr Levenhagen— 
Wrote to Mr Grant D MeLeod— Drew on D McLeod for $160— 
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recd $320 for it in Texas money from Mr Chassaigne paid him 
$142 out of it balance of Hotel Bill Wrote to Mr & Mrs Bangs 
pi Mr Chassaigne 

Called on Mr Newlands and gave him an order for three copies 
of documents which I require, duly attested, word for word with 
the oringinals, viz. of the contract of Dr Grant with the Govt. 
of C & T of the Power of Attorney by Dr G to J A N of the 
Contract of J A N as the Agent of Dr G with the Allens— to 
bring them to the store of Mr Chassaigne & receive his payt. 

Thursday 21 March 1839— The Friend started at 
[blank] Mr Chassaign went with her & was the bearer of all my 
dispatches—also my large Trunk containing clothes & papers— 
and my portmantau contg Mr Leplecher’s hat & epaulets— 

Recd of Mr Chassaigne to collect for him a note of $30 on Mr 
John H. Allcorn of New Years Creek in the Washington Road 
from San Felipe— 

Mr Chassaigne started at 1 P. M and I immediately after- 
wards— Saw Mr Fisher when mounted who told me no papers 
had come from Col Crosby— 

Stopped at old Habermakers 16 miles on the Road to San 
Felipe 

Friday 22d— Left at 8 A M solus, stopped at Missalls at 
6 P M— distance 27 miles 

Saturday 23— Left at 8 & reached San Felipe at 10 A M— 
Called on Mr John B. Johnson County Clerk overhauled the 
Archives & Inventory, but found nothing wherein Dr Grant is 
cencerned— Found a Deed of Sale from one Jacob Betts to 
James Grant (late of Matamoros) 9 . . . [blank] 1826 
considn $100 of Half league of Land. ‘“Kinsheloe” Colonist 

Found three documents concerning Mr Bangs with 8. M. Wil- 
iiams & Donoho paid for copies to be made out & carried to Hous- 
ten pr Mr Johnson when he goes there in 8 or 10 days— Left 
San Felipe at 21/2 P M and reached V. P. Kimballs on 
| blank] Creek at 61/2 (purchased 2 Labors & improvements last 
year for $2200, has 50 acres under corn expects 40 Bushels to 
the acre, wants more help seems quite comfortable, with wife & 
children & some Darkies— 12 miles up from San Felipe— 

Sunday 24th Left at 9 A M— TI learned that Mr Allcorn’s 
house was eleven miles up New Year’s Creek and the probability 
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was that he would not be at home, having gone to Washington 
early in the week to attend the District Court no use going this 
distance & back on such a chance— _ to collect $30 on a Sunday— 
Reached Lynches— distance 30 miles from Sn Felipe & 2 from 
Washington— a beautiful spot of ground, well situated— 

Monday 25th Started at 7 & reached Washington at 71/2 
A M— found Col Crosby absent on a fishing excursion & to re- 
turn tomorrow— Found Mr Toler absent— gone to Houston the 
short road— Put up at the Planters Hotel where I met Mr 
Braswell who recognized me on arrival— Met a long chap on the 
road yesterday bound for Velasco, who once kept Store for Fleet & 
Co also Messrs. Lynch & Co of Alxr— __ begged hard for a spur— 
no go— 

Washington seems to be well situated, on the west side of the 
Brazos & opposite the mouth of the Navasota River— Has a 
saw mill, by Horse power, not in use at present— _ several desent 
looking buildings—but no business doing— Called at Bailey 
Gay & Brown’s late store, & learned that the Box of Garden seeds 
for McCronklin, the Blacksmith, had arrived safe there, and taken 


away since by some one— Mr Graham has not been here yet— 
Tuesday 26— Saw Col Crosby early this mng appointed to 


meet him at his Office after breakfast —-did so, and obtained the 
papers and gave a receipt for them on the back of Mr Heben- 
streit’s letter— These papers and the others belonging to the 
21/2 Leagues I leave here at the Planters Hotel for safe keeping 
until I return from Nashville also left Mr Chassaigne’s Titles 
and some extra clothing in a bundle 

Reached Jesse McCronklin’s at 2 P M who informed me the 
papers had been taken away by Major Wm Oldham, the Admr 
of J. Bowie— 

Wednesday 2% Started at 8 A M— _ Reached Major Oldhams 
at 6 P M— who offers to locate leagues of land for $200 Cash & 
pay all expenses— 

Thursday 28th March 1839. Started at 8 A M and found out 
Nubling, who said he had not located Mr Helgle’s land yet, on 
account of the Indian troubles, but that he had selected it— 
proceed to Tenoxtitlan and reached that at 6 P M— John Teale 
cleared out the Title for Thos Morrow for half the land of the 
league in dispute between Jesse Webb and the said Morrow— 
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Friday 29th Crossed the Brazos at Tenoxtitlan and proceed to- 
ward Franklin the County Seat of Robertson County reached that 
at sunse-— Called at the County Clerk’s Office engaged a 
person to record Mr Bangs’ Deed This produced great excitement 
in the town— 

Saturday 30th— Waiting to have the Title recorded, which 
was completed at a late hour— 

Sunday 31— Started for Nashville at 8 A M— reached that 
at 1 P. M and Tenoxtitlan at 41/2— 

Monday 1 April 1839— John Teale went off to attend Court 
at Franklin in the Suit of Webb v Morrow I started at 71/2 A 
M and reached Mr Oldham at 11 Remained 3 hours and pro- 
ceeded to Dr Ogburns at 51/2 P M too late to attempt crossing 
the Yegua bottom— 

Tuesday 2— Started at 2 A M. noonday reached McCrock- 
lin’s at 7— Heard of Isaac Cummings intended departure went 
off in pursuit immediately & overtook him, he recollected all about 
running the lines of Bangs 2 Leagues Had the original letter 
cf Genl Chambers respecting the survey in his possession would 
look for it until next time we meet— Offered his best services in 
the matter— I proceed forthwith to Washington, and arrived 
there at 5 P M, just as Mr Toler also came in, from Houston— 

Waited on Mr Hemphill and conversed on the subject of Mr 
Bangs Titles and on the case of Webb against Morrow— Wrote 
a memorandum & left it with Mr Hemphill relating to the result 
of said suit & requesting to be advised thereof soon after the return 
of Mr Crosby from Franklin— 

Wednesday 3d— Called on Mr Toler and had a long conversa- 
tion with him about the affairs of Dr Grant— He produced an 
acct. of A. C & J K. Allen, written on a sheet of post paper by 
J A Newlands on the Dr side of which stood— 


Dr. AC & J K. Allen, to Jas. Grant Cr 
To 100 certificates ) ) By cash paid for 

for location ) ) locating &c these 

signed by the firm ) 100 certificates 

AC & JK. Allen ) $7,372.69 


I also saw the Acct. or claim which had been presented to the 
Auditor against the Govt. which was $400 and some odd Dollars 
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claimed for 2 mules lost which was refused 1st. Because there 
was no proof & 2d. because it was in the Auditors knowledge that 
both Col. F W. Johnson & Dr Grant were not authorised by the 
Commander-in-chief to fit out an Expedition against Matamoros 
and that these Officers acted according to their own wishes & with- 
out authority— That the claim would require the action of con- 
gress—if persisted in further’ 

Toler says the Doctor joined the army a day or two previous te 
the attack upon Bexar (the 5 Decr)— It fell on the 10th 

Burrell & Chapman claims $2900 of a Draft of Dr Grants on 
& accepted by Toler when in funds, which Mr Toler says is a 
just debt & not included in the Concurso— Mr Hebenstreits is 
also sent in for balance on Consignments of flour &c and never 
was before the Concurso I did not have the Amt— 

He spoke of trying the suit respecting the 100 Leagues of Land 
at the next District Court— That Mr Watrous only accepted of 
the Attorney Generalship, for the express purpose of trying this 
suit, which was assented to by the President— He said John 
Durst never paid the $2500 Draft or $5000 he forgets which— 
J Durst set up as excuse that the purchasers had come back upon 
him for their money, on acct of the titles being disputed or some 
such excuse— He produced a letter from Mr Almy addressed to 
Dr Grant, dated I think in New York where he states that after 
much dunning he had obtained $250 from Saml Williams there, 
although he was informed that Sam had realized something— 
like $75,000 for certain Certificates at that period, the fall of 
1835— This letter came to hand after the death of Dr Grant— 
He repeated again how he came by the Will, namely, that Mosely 
Baker going into his Office at San Felipe to rescue all he could 
previous to the destruction of that place in 1836— Shoved his 
hand into the pigeon holes of a desk & out came the said Will 
along with some other papers, and he, Toler got it from a friend 
cn the Trinity at the time of the Run-away-scrape— that he car- 
ried it with him to Nacogdoches & there deposited with Judge 
Dorr— He shewed me also the 5 claims of the Mexican soldiers— 

I asked his opinion on the expediency of a journey to Parras, 


*Toler also advanced $133 to the troops under the command of Johnson 
at San Patricio, and equipment valued at $140. His whole claim, amount- 
ing to $730, was rejected. Memorial No. 2, File 87. Archives State 
Department. 
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and after some discussion of the subject, deemed it of the highest 
importance— He talked of Gourlay & Newlands’ testimony be- 
ing requisite in the matter of the 100 Leagues of land, but I could 
not see what good could result from Gourlays evidence—any body 
knows as much as him, who was not at the signing of the con- 
tracts. 

I mentioned Brown’s claim— & he remarked that it had been 
liquidated, almost— 

I shewed him the copy of the Power of Attorney of Dr. Grant 
to Saml Williams & of the contract with the Govt. respecting the 
certificates wherein John Durst & Saml Williams are the con- 
tracting Empresarios— of these 300 Sitios Dr Grant was pro- 
prietor of 100 and paid the Government for them he also bonded 
his Hacienda for the due fulfilment of this contract—that is, the 
payment of the purchase price— I gave Mr Toler a memo. 
respecting the Half League of land sold by Stephen F Austin to 
Dr Grant, that he might look out for the title somewhere— I 
moved again the question concerning the intended suit about the 
100 Leagues and to elicit reasons why we should bring this action, 
and the Allens to be the only gainers thereby— Tolers idea was 
that we could then lay an injunction on the lands and adjust the 
Allens claim before a Court of law—querrie ? 

Toler says he owns half a league of land (the Hidalgo league) 
purchased of one Kerr an Irishman— The title to which was 
lost, but found lately by Oliver Jones out of some Chest or box at 
Genl Austin’s Executor, Mr Perry— Left Washington at 2 P 
M (3d April) reached Groce’s Retreat at 6— & stopped all night 

One of the men at supper said there was a coal mine in the 
League claimed by Morrow on the Brazos 

Thursday 4th— Started at 8 A M— passed Roberts at 4 
P M— road muddy between that & Duckwerths— reached at 6. & 
halted— met Lewis there who gave me the Houston news— 

Friday 5th Started at 8 A M— met Kepler with his ox team 
at Burnetts, bound for Montgomery— Began to rain at 10 & 
continued all the way to Houston— Roads sloppy for the last 
14 miles— arrived at 5 P M— and left the mule at the City 
Hotel Stables took a room for myself along with Mr Stockflet 
Saturday 6th— Wrote Mr Salzman in answer to his letter of 
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the 23 Ult. to go pr New York— gave it to Mr. Ricker Jr of 
N. O. who goes passenger 

Wrote Mr Bangs after seeing Genl Chambers who said he had 
got an order from the Comr of the Land Office for the delivery 
of the original of Bangs titles in said Office—which he expected 
to recover soon— I told him the object of my trip to Franklin 
&c— Made a proposal to Mr Bangs about his 2 Leagues of land 

Received a packet from Mr Leplecher inclosing the Title to 
Pedro Bermea’s 5 Leagues of Land, which I left at the General 
Land Office to be deposited there & a copy give back to me— 
Rain plenty today— 

Sunday tth— Wrote to Mr Bangs to say I had sent the Title 
pr the “Rufus Putnam” in charge of the clerk 

Monday 8th— Got 2 silver pencils of Mr Young value $6 in 
full for 5 pairs silk socks left with him some time ago— Called 
at the District Court to see if any suits were on the Docket 
wherein Dr Grant is concerned— found none— was informed 
that the Court would sit for two months, at least, having a large 
criminal list & Jury cases also 200 Suits from last Session, and 
146 new cases entered already 

Called on J A Newlands, who said that Allen’s clerk was to 
bring over the Contract between the Govt & Dr Grant this evening 
and he would then copy it over quickly 

Called at the Land Office—— Could find no clue to the Title 
of Lum for the 15 square miles of Land on the Trinity Enquired 
about the League of Land which Mr Crawford said he got from 
the Govt. Mr Borden knew nothing of it & never heard any 
thing of it 

In the evening called at Newlands, & learned from him that he 
had just received the Govt Contract & his power of Attorney from 
Dr Grant, pr Mr Allen’s clerk and that he would go to work im- 
mediately on them— 

Heard young Burke, the Actor, playing on a violin next room— 
came lately from the U S. 

Tuesday 9th Left plats at the Land Office & ordered copies of 
L. Rueg’s Titles— Called on Newlands & found him at work— 
Was introducted to Col Fras W. Johnson of Trinity agreed to 
meet again in the evening— no go— 
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Wednesday 10th— Reed a bundle of letter pr mail answered 
Mr Leplecher & Mr Salzman— 


The Land Office not ready yet for me— J A Newlands cannot 
get a Notary to certify to the copies made out by him, as they 
don’t understand the Spanish language— pretty Notaries in- 
deed— Texas all over— 


Newlands says Genl Rusk will be the best person to give a cer- 
tificate respecting Dr Grant He agrees with me in the opinion 
that the intended suit against the Govt is all folly, we are, or 
rather the Allen’s are in possession of the Lands and no one 
disputes their claim— why then seek a lawsuit ?— 

Thursday 11 April 1839. Foggy this morning Got W F Gray 
N P. to certify to the documents to which got the certificate of 
the Secy of State Conversed with Genl Fras White Johnson re- 
specting Dr Grants business and obtained his affidavit concerning 
the servitude of the Doctor— Old Wm Pettus spoke of the Doc- 
tor with the utmost admiration &c'* 

Friday 12th— _ Fine clear weather— Packt up the Land office 
Book, Law of last Congress, and several documents in a parcel 
and addressed it to E Salzman 65 Gravier St. N. O. and advised 
him thereof by letter— Gave it in charge of Mr Gladwin of 
Galveston to put on board the “Cuba” on his arrival at the Island— 
Left Houston at 3 P. M. crossed the Bayou at Allens & went 
cut to Capt. Blacks whence the road extremely bad, up to the 


kelly every step— country flat & partly unwooded 
Saturday 13th— Left at 8 A M— The ground covered with 
water in all directions— crossed two Bayous with difficulty— 


reached Betsy Jones ferry at 3 P M on the San Jacinto—went 3 
miles farther to Penn’s— through bad road—got there at 6— 
Sunday 14— Left at 7 A M. and found the Lynchburg road 


“Ehrenberg also expresses the warmest admiration for Dr. Grant. On 
the march from San Antonio to La Bahia, although Johnson and Morris 
were in command, “in reality,” he says, “it was Grant, the beloved Scot, 
who led us, in spite of the fact that he regularly refused to be elected.” 
Fannin would not take part in the expedition, to Matamoras because, 
according to Ehrenberg, he feared, “and he had reasons to, that he would 
not lead the command where the universally popular Colonel Grant was 
present.” Grant’s only weak point, he concludes, “was his over cred- 
ulousness concerning “the persuasiveness of the inhabitants on the other 
side of the Rio Grande.” Bartholomae, E. W., “A translation of Ehren- 
berg’s Fahrten und Schicksale Eines Deutschen in Texas, with introduc- 
tion and notes,” manuscript volume. University of Texas Archives. 
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about 1/4 mile to the eastward crossed Cedar Bayou at 91/2, had 
to swim— Called at Kirkmans at 101/2— _ proceeded to Green’s 
terry on the Trinity, crossed at 4 and reached Liberty at 6 P M— 
called on Mr Miles, the county clerk, and told him my business— 

Monday 15th— Saw Mr Hardin, the Co[unt|y Surveyor, who 
could afford no clue to J D Nashs land, except that it joined one 
H. Augustin and another Made a bargain with F. Johnson to 
accompany me in quest of Nash’s League while the papers were 
being recorded; Should it occupy one day $8 & if two $15, and I 
to find victuals &e— Started at 9 A.M. travelled all the day 
through prairie & some timbered land towards Big Sandy— 
stopped at dark at the edge of a prairie— 

Tuesday 16th— Heavy dew last night— Started at 6 A.M. 
fell in with the lines of a Survey at 11— traced it both ways, but 
could not find the angular lines, nor the corners, no settlements— 
not even an animal to be seen— good land for any purpose— 
creeks here & there, well timbered along the banks of the creeks— 
continued, till 2 P M stopped to feed & rest— resolved to proceed 
to the Bank of Big Sandy for the night— Started at 3— at 
sunset found ourselves entangled in the bottom among Pine Black 
Jack, &c, well matted with vines & shrubs so as to prevent farther 
progress We spent a bad night— ground soft, and nothing for 
the animals to eat— Could not get the wood to kindle, being so 
wet— Resolved to get out of this fix as soon as dailight appears— 

Wednesday 1%th— Started again at 5 A M. got out at 11 1/2 
and returned to Liberty w[h]ere I arrived, parting with Johnson 
& paying him $15— at 7 P M— Got the papers from Mr Miles 
end paid . . . [blank] 

Thursday 18 Left at 8 A M— for Menards Mill— Musquitoes 
& gnats abound here reached at 6 A M Corn scarce & dear 

Friday 19 Left at 7 A M, pestered with Musquitoes & 
gnats— Crossed several creeks reached Swartwout at 4 P M, situ- 
ated on a Bluff on the Trinity— few houses built— Crossed the 
river & went on to Blanchard’s situated on a hill of soft rock, had 
«. good view of the surrounding country from this 

Saturday 20th— Left at 7 A M, called at Co! Johnson’s at 11, 
he had not returned from Houston, wernt on to Geneva, close by 
situate on Spring Creek & fronting on the Trinity— The Steam 
Boat “Pioneer”, had just passed downwards— took dinner— and 
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proceeded to McGee’s, 8 miles distance, in co[mpan]y with McGee 
& one Johnson, who had been a servant to Bowie, and was at the 
taking of Bexar in Dec 1835, Knew Dr Grant there and formerly 
at Parras, Monclova &e— Says that Dr Grant lent Genl. 8. F 
Austin $1500 at Bexar and got Austins notes at 6 or 12 months for 
it thinks Mrs. Paton, who now keeps a Tavern at Columbia, has 
the notes, or knows about them— also of some other papers— 
says the father of Col Teale, who was killed by the soldiers in the 
Texian Army, found a valise of Dr Grants contg papers &e— 
The Teales, say George and Edward, live on the Red lands— 

Says he knew Alfred R Guild and he always considered him a 
person of property— In Nov 1837 Johnson took $7000 from the 
Custom Ho at N. Orleans by his order, and had it shipped on 
board the Schr. San Jacinto, Capt. Ross, bound for Texas— At 
sunset Judge Wilson, Dr Lucket, Mr Crane & Mr Preston arrived 
from Alexandria La— _ with their horse knockt up with fatigue— 
Dr Lucket & Mr Crane would go no farther, and agreed to join 
me on Monday at Cincinnati 

Sunday 21st. Proceeded to John W. Adams on the Trinity, 14 
miles— He keeps the ferry at what was called “Cummings” & 
afterwards “Duncans” crossing The land belongs to Genl 
Chambers— about 20 acres cleared— subject to overflow— In 
1833 the water rose 4 feet on the floor of the House and Duncan 
had to retire to the prairie with his family, until the water sub- 
sided— The bed of the river is rocky, a sort of sandstone— 
Went to see Adams’ league, adjoining that of Chambers, about 50 
to 60 acres are prairie— then some Pine, and Black Jack— 
thickly timbered towards the river— In the bottom, tall cane- 
brake, subject to overflow— impenetrable— all in a state of 
nature seems sickly— has a creek near the lower line, fed by 
springs— White sulphur springs there— The banks of the 
river overgrown with shrubs— ‘Took a sample of rock from the 
upper strata— sandstone— 

Adams says the river is fordible in low water— The steam- 
boats may run up this far up, at least for 6 months in the year— 
Corn will sell here to Movers in any quantities, price now $3 pr 
Bushel 

The new town of Carolina is 10 miles above; a saw mill erccting 
to go by water— Lumber sells @ $40 pr M— 15 miles farther 
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up is Cincinnati— The shortest road to Nacogdoches is through 


an uninhabited tract of country, as I had no chance of companions 
that way, I resolved to go by Cincinnati, where I would also see 
Chas Brookfield— Slept in Adam’s hovel in an excuse for a bed 
along with a Pole— 

Monday 22— Started at 9— reached Carolina at 111/2— 
Saw Mr Bowen one of the proprietors who asked me the result of 
Wharton’s suit against Dr Grant’s Estate— Seemed to be inti- 
mate with Teler— reached Cincinnati at 5 P M— Called on 
Mr Chas Brookfield exhibited all the papers concerning the Survey 
of the 11 & the 5 Leagues, but he could give me no intelligence 
in the matter— referred me to Jesse Walling, near Nacogdoches, 
who he thinks run the lines for his father— Said he had spent 
three days hunting up his own quarter of a league near to Caddo 
prairie, and had almost despaired of finding it, however he traced 


a line, and it happened to be one of his— found a squatter on 
it— intends selling it— Says it is very difficult to find out the 


Surveys made in 1835— the marks being grown over & obliterated 
greatly and no connected Surveys to be found with the Surveyors 
or the Land Office 

Says his father is quite a martyr to the rheumatism, lives at 
La Grange— Cincinnati stands on high ground, the land in the 
neighbourhood sells at $2—pasture land— they use the river 
water, no spring nearer than 3/4 of a mile— Mr Clapp has 
built a good home for travellers, about 8 or 10 others smaller 
saw only one store— Clapp has a number of cattle— went all 
over the site of the town accompanied by C Brookfield— The 
Steam Boat Pioneer had been 10 miles farther up with a pleasure 
party three days previous— 

Dr Lucket & Mr Crane joined in the evening— Every set of 
proprietors boast of the pecular advantages of their new formed 
towns, and invariably try to depreciate all others— The way 
these spoke of Oceola was «a sin 

Tuesday 23d— Left at 7 and crossed the River the road for 4 
miles lies through bottom knee deep in mud— Musquitoes & 
gnats abound— reached Tompkin’s, 7 miles at 9 A M at 4 P M 
met Judge Hart at Box’s— reached Master’s at 7— having 
come 42 miles this day Masters is a timid old Dutchman, has built 
a Block house and makes all the members of establishment sleep 
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there at night— I didn’t [have] the honor of the fortification, 
and was content to Sleep in the old house— Dr Lucket & Crane 
joined— the bugs however, humbugged our repose, and we had to 
| take to the floor 
Now the fields, prairies, woods & grass show evidence of a healthy 

country so different to what I passed through on the Trinity yester- 
day & former days— 

Corn looks well— returns 40 to 50 Bushels pr acre and always 
sell readily—not under $3— Sheep would thrive here & mul- 
tiply— 

Wednesday 24— Left at 7 A M— crossed the Neches at noon— 
a brown colored Stream not wide, nor deep— _ proceeded to 
Bradshaw’s where the road forks at his cow pend— Dr Lucket & 
friend took the left for Col Luckets and I the right for John 
Dursts reached at 6 P M— came 36 miles this day good road— 
Bridge over the Angelina & a toll, valuable cold spring out of a 
rock. The best farm house in Texas that I have seen— 320 acres 
under crop— corn—would grow cotton well— land cleared at 
little expense— The Angelina could be made navigable—plenty 
of soft turtle and fish abundant The land all round seems beam- 
ing with fertility and looks so healthy— the very leaves of the 
trees and all nature appears to indicate pure air, land high in some 
parts and hilly— of a brownish c[o]lour— 

The good roads to & from this place induces people to travel 
this way, all pay toll & feed, and nothing is given for nothing— 
Mr John Durst informed me that he never received the 50 cer- 
tificates mentioned in Dr Grant hints to Newlands— However, 
he says that Newlands told him afterwards, that these certificates 
reached New Orleans and he N. got them, but knows nothing 
farther of them 

Says he got his 100 certificates and that he had them all located, 
and some of them sold or contracted for— Judge C A Taylor 
was the Comr— Says he never paid the Draft of $2500 because 
he was notified by the Govt of Coahuila & Texas that Dr Grant , 
had not paid according to agreement, although the money was 
secured by Bond on the Doctors property That he still owed the 
money & was ready to pay to any legitimate authority 

Speaks of Dr Grant with the utmost feeling of kindness & 
praise—- says that Milam was entirely directed by the Doctor who 
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proposed calling for volunteers to attack Bexar through Milam— 
Dr Grant was the chief promoter of all great works 
Never heard of Austin borrowing money of Dr Grant while at 


Bexar— nor of any of the Teales having a valise of Dr Grants 
contg papers— Spoke of Newlands as a clever fellow— Says it 


was one Sheridan, and not Lum who got a grant of land from the 
Mexican Govt he was a connextion of Uum’s, and Mrs McLean 
now lives on a part of the land, to which they never had any 
Title— 

Thursday 25th Left at 3 P. M—- mule tired— reached Nacog- 
doches at 7— good road, till within 4 miles, then comes sand— 

Friday 26th— Waited on the County clerk & Surveyor could 
find no traces of Taylor’s league, which was supposed to be in this 
new county of Harris the court not yet organised— no use to go 
there spoke to Judge Taylor on the subject, who confirmed the 
above & recommended delaying some weeks, at least until there 
was Books ready for recording Deeds— no harm would occur in 
the meantime, as the law requiring Deeds to be recorded previous 
to April 1838 had been repealed— Went to see Mr Aldrich who 
surveyed the land, he could give us no lead The only mode of 
finding out Lands, is by taking a compass & tracing the lines, so 
people have spent weeks hunting their corners & lines 

Resolved to suspend further operations on this business for the 
present— 

Saw Mr Roberts who referred me to Mr Rueg concerning the 11 
League Grant at Natchitoches— Made an arrangement with A 
Sterne concerning Cyrot . . . {[illegible|— Called on Genl 
Rusk to procure his certificates respecting Dr Grant— No chance 
this day, promised tomorrow 

Saturday 2%th— Left 3 Titles for record with Mr De. Lacey, 
the Cy clerk & paid the same & got a certificate thereoli— It may 
be two months before they can be recorded 

Left at 21/2 P M. called at Jesse Walling not at home— 
absent at Shelbyville & not to return till tuesday— Stopped at 
Murray 16 miles— met J H Holland and— Guerrero— 

Sunday 28— Left at 8— called on Geo Teale who could 
[give] me no information about Dr Grants papers— _ referred me 
to his brother Edward— _ called there— & met the same— this 
lest is father of the Col Teale whom the Texian soldiers killed in 
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the Camp— reached San Augustine at one— dined with Mr. 
Canfield left at 2 and got to Maximillios at 6 P M— small rain 
during the night— 

Monday 29— Cloudy & rainy appearance Left at 71/2 and 
came to the Sabine at 10 1/2 crossed at Thompsons having missed 
the road to Pattersons, reached Stille’s at 4 P M_ learned the sad 
fate of poor Joe, who fell under his ills short after I left him— 

Tuesday 30— Left at 8— rainy— took shelter at 12 and 
rested— got corn for the mule reached Mr Callgans at 6 P M— 

Wednesday 1st May Left at S— The mule gave out on the 
road— Had to procure help to bring her to town— after resting 

Thursday 2d— Devoted to rest, got a letter from Mr Salz- 
man—out of the Post Office— 

Friday 3d— _ Felt so sore, could not go out to see Mr Rueg— 

Saturday 4— Went down to Mr B Metoyers who sent for Mr 
Rueg— 

Sunday 5— At Mr B Metoyers 

Monday 6— Made arrangements with Mr Rueg and proceeded 
to town— found the Sc “Alabama” ready to start, could not go— 
The “John Sintor” came down in the evening— 

Tuesday t— Set to work at 41/2 AM. The “John Sintor” 
started before I was ready— 

Wednesday 8— No boats this day— The “Teche” came up in 
the evening and is to leave tomorrow at 10 A M— 


Thursday 9 — Started at 10 & passed Benj Metoyers at 
111/2 sick & griped in the bowels— took a doze of medicine, 
brandy &c and silenced the griping— reached Alexandria at 10 


P M— slept on board— 

Friday 10th— At 6 A M called on Mr Bonnett who promised 
to do his best to settle the affair before the Boat leaves at 8 oclock 

The Boat went at 9 saw no prospect of acquiring the needful 
in time, so remained to give a better chance 

Saturday 11th May 1839 Rain during the night— 

Sunday 12th— The “Velocipede” passed downwards 

Monday 13th— Arranged with E Bonnet— The “Hannibal” 
came down at 9 and passed in such haste that I could not take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

Tuesday 14th— 

Wednesday 15 Left Alexa at 4 P M— 
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Thursday 16— Lef[t] 

Friday— 1%— arrived at N Orleans at 8 oclock A M— 

20 June 1839 New Orleans Mr C.F. Le Baron informed me 
that he had in his possession 3 Certificates, of those sold to Doctor 
Grant the April 1835 Numbered from 281 to 283 (supposed) 
transferred to Vicente Aldrete by Dr Grant in the same manner 
as those I have That he paid $150 for each of them to Mr. J A 
Newlands, the Agent of Dr Grant in New Orleans about the month 
of Octr 1835, and the avowed object of the Sale was to fit out a 
volunteer there on the eve of going to assist Texas— Since I put 
down the above I have discovered that the 3 certificates above 
mentioned were 3 of those belonging to D McLeod & were given 
to Mr Le Baron by John Lyall to be attended to, and not as above 
related— 

New Orleans 20 Augt 1839 Wrote a letter to The Honble Rd 
Pakenham British Minister at the Court of Mexico informing him 
of the Claims of Dr Grant on the Govt of Coahuila & Texas 
relating to the certificates purchased of that State, and denied 
location by the new Govt of Texas, and requesting the notice of 
the Minister in any arrangement between Mexico and Texas that 
the subject might not be overlooked 

Saturday 24 Augt— The Brig “Banner” sailed this evening, 
and Mr. Leplecher, went passenger by her and was the bearer of 
the above mentioned letter— 

New Orleans 30th Augt 1839 Mr Hugh Grant, wrote a long 
letter to his niece, Miss Jamesina Grant Care of Mrs. Grant 
Lakefield, or of Messrs. Geo. & Peter Anderson Solicitors Inver- 
ness, on her fathers business, which I forwarded under cover to 
Mr Will Leaf, 38 Kings Dock Lpool to be forwarded by him to 
Inverness The packet went pr . . . [blank] 

Monday 2d Dec 1839— Capt Henry S. Mather died this eve- 
ning in Jackson Street, and was interred in the Protestant Sem- 
inary on the top of the tomb of John Davidson, near the Girod St 
gate right hand side, on the evening of the 3d and was numerously 
attended by his friends 

12 Decr Wrote to Dr Cameron on the business of Dr Grant 
and sent the letter pr Dr Hewetson, bound for Live Oak pt. 
Texas— also wrote to Mr Wm G Ewing about the Title to the 
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Half League of Land near Matagorda bot of Stephen F Austin 
in 1834 Sent these 2 letters pr Dr Jas Hewitson 

Jany 20th—1840 Wrote to Miss Jamesina Grant of Inverness, 
on a letter of Mr Hugh Grants of the same date, requesting 
sundry powers of attorney to be forwarded without delay, sent 
said letter pr the “Ann Martin,” Capt Roebuck on the 24th bound 
tor Glasgow—** 


[ Notes on inside of Covers of Book I] 
John Anderson, Kilblain St. 
Ried F. Hurd, Surveyor Goliad 
Edward Pursell, P. M. Brazoria 
J. B. Johnson, County clerk, San Felipe 
Aldredge, County Surveyor 
Brookfield, Deputy, lives at Cincinnati on the Trinity 
Fortran is married to his sister, live at Mill creek 24 miles 
from San Felipe 
Webb & Morrow— are below Mr Bangs land on the Brazos— 
Dr Guinn Natchez 
Wm Brookfield, the elder, La Grange 
Musgrove Evans do 
Jas Davenport Robt C. Armstead 
Robt Gilmore Matas. 
55 H pr 1000 Specie 
Wild Thennell—an herb in Texas—decocted & rubbed on sores 
cn Horses— Hipasote—Hipaorita— 


Major Wm Oldham +) will locate lands for 1/3 of the land 
above Independence ) & pay all expenses, or 1/4 the owner 
Washington County ) paying the expenses— 


*Grant’s estate was finally settled in 1852. In 1842 Toler filed petition 
to sell four bounty certificates of 320 acres each, one donation certificate 
of 640 acres, one bounty certificate of 1920 acres, and one headright 
certificate of one-third league, the proceeds to go towards liquidating 
court costs. Said lands were appraised at $240. Toler allowed the fol- 
lowing claims against the estate: McKinney and Williams, $10,000; 
Lovell and Toler, $30,173.05; Toler, $57,962.94. To satisfy said claims 
as well as to pay costs of administration, Toler further prayed for an 
order of sale for the one hundred certificates granted by the governor of 
Coahuila and Texas to Dr. Grant on April 16, 1835. The sale of these 
certificates in lots not to exceed five was ordered by public auction on the 
first Tuesday in August, 1852. They were purchased by Henry K. Toler 
for $2000. Probate Records, Vol. B, 286-8, 481-83; Vol. I, 515-6, Harris 
county, Texas. 
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Levi Jordan asks $40 for locating 640 a— 
Tuscumbia 10 or 12 miles Took a contract for locating 
from Post Caddo 50,000 acres for $2700, Cash— 

Mr Jasper Powles Leagues $200 each, cash— 


Mr Watson & Co 
Summer Grove 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Work and Play: The ancestry and experience of Richard Justin 
McCarty. Privately printed, Kansas City, 1925. P. 253. 


The McCartys are of Virginia parentage. Richard Justin 
McCarty was born at Clarksburg in 1851. Joseph McCarty, his 
father, went to Kansas City in 1855 to engage in merchandising. 
In 1859 he removed to Sabine Pass. The blockade closed his 
store, and an outbreak of yellow fever in September, 1862, caused 
him to remove his family to Washington County. Chappell Hill 
was the home of the family most of the time thenceforth until 
the death of Joseph McCarty, July 10, 1877. The author tells of 
his father’s cotton business during the war and of his experiences 
as a cotton planter after the war. During those years the author 
attended school at Independence and Chappell Hill, Texas, and 
the University of Virginia. After graduating at Virginia in June, 
1871, he spent two years with railroad surveying parties. He 
returned to the University and graduated in civil engineering in 
June, 1875. Most of his life since that date has centered at Kan- 
sas City, where Mr. McCarty was connected with the street rail- 
ways, and later with the railroads that connected that city with 
the Southwest. W. 


The Creative Arts in Texas: A handbook of biography. By Goldie 
Capers Smith. Cokesbury Press, Dallas, 1926. P. 178. 


Biographical sketches of nearly two hundred living Texans are 
reviewed in about one hundred fifty pages. The sketches are 
grouped: 47 poets, 5 playwrights, 11 novelists, 11 short-story and 
feature writers, 20 writers of essays and belles lettres, 8 historians, 
6 collectors and compilers, 23 musical composers, 9 sculptors, and 
51 artists (mostly painters). The book appears to have resulted 
from the editor’s interest in Texas writers. But the addition to 
available material on this subject is not large. Fortunately the 
material regarding musicians, sculptors and painters is nearly all 
presented for the first time in collected form. When a second 
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edition of the handbook is issued, it would be well to expand the 
latter portion of the book by includnig architects, lithographers, 
ceramists, decorators, landscape architects, illustrators, typogra- 
phers, wood carvers, and any other worthy of inclusion under the 
title of the volume. 


W. 
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